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Art. L—THE CHRISTIAN IDEA OF ALMSGIVING. 


Men, who find it more easy and convenient to float on jn the 
current of their own second-hand traditions, than to take earnest 
hold of primal questions pertaining to the Christian faith and 
life, have not ceased, by covert insinuation as well as by direct 
assertion, to charge that the peculiar theology set forth and 
defended in this REVIEW. is concerned mainly with abstract 
speculations. No charge could be more untrue. It is the most 
solemn practical interests of Christianity that we are seeking to 
conserve and promote. _ But in doing so, we aim to call back 
the Christian mind from the vain wanderings, into which it has 
been, unconsciously we may admit, but still really, drawn, to 
re-present and emphasize those original Christian principles, 
which have been forgotten and left behind, and thus to bring 
the Christian life again into living union with its original and 
unchanging dogmas. This we claim as both the mferit and 
the mission of our theology. 

A single remark will verify the justness of what has just 
been said. Its truth and force has been felt for years in the 
Church, to whose interests this REVIEW is more directly de- 
voted, in regard to the general subjeet indicated by the caption 
of the present article. The attention of the Church has been 
called to the subject, from time to time, both in its periodicals 
and by synodical action. But the propositions made, and the 
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remedies suggestef# struck the mind of the Church as new and 
strange, not because they are not found@® in the word of God 
or known in the divine science of the Church, but simply be- 
cause they had been gradually and effectually excluded from 
popular faith and practice. Just so far, however, as the Church 
has been invigorated by the power of a better theology, has its 
mind and heart opened to better views on this subject; and it 
has now actually begun to lq at the whole matter with other 
eyes, and is prepared to hear On this truly practical question as 
never before. The living connection between our theology and 
this particular sphere of practical Christian life, begins to be 
seen and felt with ever-increasing clearness. The real hu- 
- manity of Christ—the vital union of His divine-human life with 
human life in all its spheres—the consecration of all things in 
Him, in the Church—the true idea of worship, which calls for . 
the offering of all, soul, body, property, and life, upon the altar, 
and the acceptableness of all this as true devotion, and a sacri- 
fice well pleasing to God—these primal: dogmas have reached 
the hearts of the people and verifiel to them their practical 
power, so that what has been flippantly denounced as vain theo- 
ries and dangerous speculations, they begin more and more to 
recognize as the old, true, anointed wisdom of God. This, 
therefore, is a living subject before us at this time. We pro- 
pose to discuss it earnestly. 

We know what is involved in meeting the popular views and 
practices on this subject. We know how an attempt to arraign 
the present prevailing scheme and mode of general benevolence 
will be met by an array of so-called facts. We know how men 
will direet us to the princely gifts, which are almost weekly 
made to various institutions, and to the columns of acknow- 
ledgments in our religious journals, of contributions to every 
variety of charitable objects, all of which, it is held, goes to 
designate this as the most golden age of benevolence which the 
world has ever witnessed. Were the value and force of alms 
to be measured by their amount in dollars, we should yield at 
once to this formidable logic; but when we read that a man 
may not merely give half a million out of his five millions, but 
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may even give “all his goods,” and yet “‘ndthave charity,” we 
must still conclude thiit giving money and doing true alms, are 
not one and the same thing. 


What are alms? The original sense of the word beautifully 
includes both the gift bestowed and the spirit which prompts 
it. The gift is not an alms, unless pity and compassion are 
united with it. 

The variety of spirit or feeling which may prompt giving, has 
furnished occasion for the creation of a variety of words to 
designate its various phases. This is the case, more or less, 
in all languages; and a glance at these will help us to get at 
the true Christian idea. The English will serve our purpose, 
by way of illustration. 

We call a man, disposed to give, ‘‘generous.” This word we 
have from the Latin generosus, and this from genus, including 
those born of the same race, family or stock. A generous man 
was originally a noble-born, and hence regarded as noble, 
minded, noble-hearted, magnanimous, able and disposed to help ‘ 
others of his kind, or of the same genus, who might be in need. 
Generosity, then, is a natural prompting of one more fortu- 
nately circumstanced by his birth, toward one of his kin more 
humbly born, and hence needy and dependent. It is a virtue 
having its basis wholly in the natural relations of human life. 

We have the “liberal” man. This word comes to us from 
the Latin liberals, one, free-born, as over against a slave. 
Hence, a man, who has means without having been under the 
necessity of painfully acquiring them, so that he does not value 
them, and is free to give to others because he has no cause or 
object to keep them closely for himself, is a liberal man. The 
word means a little less than profuse or extravagant. A liberal 
man is one who gives because he does not value money, and 
does not inquire particularly in regard to any responsibility in 
the case, nor is particularly concerned as to what end it will 
serve after it leaves his own hands. That the word libertine 
should be related to this same word is sufficient to show, that it 
bears no distinctively Christian idea. 
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The words ‘‘benevolent” and ‘‘beneficent,” the first desig- 
nating the disposition, and the second the act of doing good, 
though of a higher character than the above, do not, in them- 
selves, represent truly Christian ideas. Hence, they are both 
applied to acts of mere nataral men, and to acts prompted by 
no gracious disposition. 

The word “philanthropy,” from gclo¢ and avid poros, like 
“generous,” designates an at of good-will, prompted by the 
relation in kin, only it is more comprehensive, taking in the 
whole race of man. It designates purely a love of man to man, 
because he is a fellow-man. The idea it embodies lies purely 
in nature, and is the same in character, only higher in kind, as 
that mutual sympathy, which one animal manifests for ariother 
in distress. The love of man, as man, and because he is man, 
designated by this word, is the highest the heathen mind could 
ever reach, and hence, this is the highest and best word the 
heathen world possesses. 

When, however, we now pass over into the purely Christian 
sphere, we have a word, the use of which occurs in no heathen 
writer, dydrm, in the New Testament translated “chgrity.” 
The coming in of a new, heavenly idea, required the forming of 
a new word to embody the supernatural sense. So high is this 
above all that mere nature may attain in its own sphere, that 
it is possible for a man to be generous, liberal, benevolent, 
beneficent, philanthropic to such a degree, as to “give all his 
goods to feed the poor,” and yet not have this dydz7—charity. 
This charity is itself a grace, a gift, from God. It is something 
which man has not naturally, nor can from himself develop, or 
of himself acquire, but which he must receive. It comes from 
above to him and ungo him. It is that love and good-will to- 
ward men, which is the effect of the love of God in the heart. 
It does not, like philanthrophy, love man for man’s sake, but 
it loves man for God’s sake. It is a love that is active toward 
man, in and from its divine source. It is in view of this high 
origin, that it is always distinguished, in the old Collects, as 
that “celestial charity,” that “divine charity,” that “most 
excellent gift of charity,” without which, “all our doings are 
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nothing worth,” the “very bond of perfectness, and of all vir- 
tues.” 

The same high sense is represented by the word alms in the 
New Testament. Hence, the disposition which prompts alms- 
giving is, by our Saviour, required to have a true inward refer- 
ence to the “Father who seeth in secret;” and the alms of 
Cornelius are directly connected with his inward state, as the 
act of “a devout man, and one that feared God with all his 
house, and prayed to God always.” 

The words alms and charity are, at present, in popular lan- 
guage, restricted, for the most part, to gifts for the relief of 
the poor, in the way of providing for their temporal and bodily 
needs. In their full Scripture sense, however, while they in- 
clude this, they are of wider signification. In the Old Testa- 
ment, the gifts offered were used to make provision for all 
classes of needy men. The priests themselves were supplied 
from them, and all the requirements of the religious service 
were provided for out of them. They were gifts to God for all 
the needs of His service and people. In the New Testament, 
the use of alms has the same wide range. Alms were needed, 
not only to provide the poor with food and clothing, but also to 
keep missionaries on their way; and even St. Paul acknow- 
ledges, that the Philippian Church “sent once and again unto 
his necessities.” So whatever was needed in this way in the 
general operations of the Church, was supplied by the charities 
of Christians. In like manner, through all the history of the 
Christian Church, alms are properly all the offerings of Chris- 
tians to the Church for all its needs; and it is in this compre- 
hensive sense that we use the word. 


What, now, is the true Christian idea of almsgiving? From 
what we have said of the true Christian sense, which underlies 
the words charity and almsgiving, it will at once be seen that 
it is: 

First of all, an act of religious devotion. Itis not, primarily 
and mainly, an act, the aim and intent of which is to make pro- 
vision for existing and pressing needs. This, of course, it is 
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designed also to effect. But this is not the ground or motive, 
out of which the act springs. It is not the scene of poverty 
and misery, upon which the heart is fixed, and by which it is 
moved, but the will and love of God in the heart, that is the 
source of alms-doing. It is this exactly, which distinguishes it 
from philanthropy, of which the merely natural man is capa- 
ble. This last is an act directly between man and man, while 
the other is an act toward God, and through and from God to 
man. It is, in one word, first an act of worship to God, 
prompted by His grace, and only after having been so offered, 
does it become true charity to man. 

That almsgiving is strictly and truly an act of religious wor- 
ship, is at once evident from our Saviour’s words in the sixth 
chapter of the gospel according to St. Matthew. Alms, prayers, 
and fasting are by Him put in exactly the samie category. 
The same spiritual inward disposition is required in one as in 
the other. There is to be in each and all the same absence of 
ostentation, the same modesty and humility; the same hearty 
sincerity; and the same reward is promised to each of these 
acts. So that if prayer and fasting are acts of worship, so is 
doing alms. In another place, our Saviour, while He reproves 
the zeal of the Pharisees for outward cleansing, enjoins rathers 
the giving of alms, as the true inward consecration by which al 
things become clean unto them. (Luke xi. 41.) In the case 
of Cornelius, alms and prayers are put in the same category as 
acts of devotion, and as:alike held in remembrance before God. 
These passages show that alms, as acts of devotion, are ac- 
ceptable acts of worship in the sight of God, to be rewarded 
in precisely the same way, and in the same sense, as prayers, 
or any other acts of worship. 

Let us see how this same element entered into the constitu- 
tion of the Apostolic Church. In the nature of the case, we 
may expect to find it rather asswmed and underlying the whole 
order of doctrine and cultus, than formally introduced and set 
forth. It lay in the very life of Christianity, like other funda- 
mentals—as, for instance, the existence of God, the Trinity, 
the Divinity of the Son and Spirit, the right of infant member- 
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ship of the Church, and others—and, being thus pre-supposed 
and assumed, we may expect to find it appear only in the way 
of familiar allusion. But this incidental appearance of this 
fundamental element, only serves the more strongly to show, 
how radical a factor it is in the original apostolic doctrine and 
cultus. 

Exactly in the way now represented, does it actually lie in 
the Apostolic writings. Let us give a few instances. In a 
record we have of the first Christian congregation and church 
at Jerusalem, we read that their cultus embodied four elements. 
The three thousand, who had been’ baptized and added to the 
Church, “continued in the Apostles’ doctrine a1.d fellowship 
(xoevwvia), and in breaking of bread, and in prayers.” (Acts ii. 
42.) The exposition of this passage, in connection with similar 
passages in other apostolic writings, where the word “ fellow- 
ship” xocvwvia. occurs, as given by Léhe, is so just, clear, and 
convincing, that we can do no better than translate from him.* 
‘Simple and plain as these words (above quoted), may appear 
to a superficial view, yet do they furnish much matter for most 
careful study when more closely examined. It is, namely, the 
word xocvwvia which deserves notice. Kowvta means-commu- 
nion. But now, as the doctrine and the breaking of bread 
themselves already form a union and communion in the divine 
gifts, and the steadfastly striving after God and divine benefits 
is included in prayer, it is customary to refer the xocvwvia to 
the communion in the social Christian life; and some are in- 
clined to understand it to mean all communion, which is indi- 
cated by the words doctrine, breaking of bread, and prayers— 
accordingly, every fellowship of love which manifests itself in 
life. Nor will we deny the correctness of this conception of the 
passage. At the same time, there is found in the holy Scrip- 
ture stil! another application of the word xocvwvia, which gives 
point to the common view and sheds light on the passage. 

_ “Only a few words farther on, in verse 44, occurs the ad- 
jective xocvd¢ (common), in a sense closely connected with verse 


* Aphorismen iter die neuteftamentliden Aemter und ihr Berhaltnif yur Gemeinde. 
Zur Berfaffungsfrage der Kirche. Bon Wilhelm Live. Nitremberg 1849. pp. 80—83. 
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42. ‘All that believed,’ we are told, ‘were together, and had 
all things common (xocvd) and sold their possessions and 
goods, and parted them to all men as every man had need.’ 
Thus the ‘continuing in fellowship’ went so far that no one said 
that aught of the things which he possessed were his own, but 
they had all things common—as this is repeatedly explained 
iv. 32 et seq.), and illustrated by examples (iv. 33 et seq.). 

“Here we have to do with the words xow0¢, xowwuvia, 
xocvwyety. And we here see, first of all, that the word xoevoc, 
and on account of the connection with verse 42, also xocwvia, 
is used in relation to the community of love in earthly goods. 
Then in Rom. xii. 18, the verb xo:wvety meets us again. The 
Apostle tells us what belongs to the saints, and among other 
things says: Tate ypetacg twv dyiwy xocvwvodvte¢: ‘Distri- 
buting to the necessity of saints;’ or, ‘communicate to the 
needs of the saints,’ ‘make what is yours common.’ Here, we 
have plainly the same communion in earthly things mentioned 
in the passages above referred to. The saints are to make the 
needs of the saints their own, and seek to relieve them by com- 
munion in temporal goods. . How far this use in language was 
extended, we also see, expecially in Rom. xv. 26, where we 
read: Eiddxyauv Maxedovia xai “Ayaia xoevwviov teva 
nathoacd ac sic tov trwyove tov dyiwy tay év ‘Iepoveadyp. 
‘They of Macedonia and Achaia have willingly laid together 
a common contribution for the poor saints at Jerusalem.’ ' Here 
already xowwvia is not any more the mere act of communica- 
ting; but, like our word collection, it unites with the conception 
of the act of giving that of the gift itself. An application of 
the word running altogether parallel is found in the passage 
immediately succeeding, verse 27. ‘It hath pleased them 
verily; and their debtors they are. For if the Gentiles have 
been made partakers of their spiritual things (Hé yap toig mvzv- 
parixots abt@y exorvavyoay ta Ivy), their duty is also to minis- 
ter unto them in carnal things.’ 

‘‘ Altogether of the same character with the passages now re- 
ferred to are also those, which we find in the excellent addresses 
of St. Paul in regard to the collections ordered for the poor Jew- 
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ish Christians in Judea (2 Cor. viii. 4; ix. 13). It is not ne- 
cessary here farther to explain these passages. What has been 
said is sufficient to establish, that Acts ii. 42 relates chiefly to 
communion of love in temporal things; but it will also illustrate, 
that the communion of love generally, manifested itself through 
a cheerful offering up of earthly goods for the benefit of the 
brethren. Viewing in connection the whole Christian life of the 
first congregation, we can safely say: Here is the origin of the 
oblations associated with divine worship, the origin of the 
churchly mercy and care for the poor, from which the holy in- 
stitution of the Diaconate is originated. 

“True, in Acts ii. 44, 45, it is not fully clear, that it refers to 
a giving in connection with worship; it appears as if the merci- 
ful had themselves distributed their gifts of love. But in Acts 
iv. 32, et seq., and v. 1, et seq., we find that all gifts were laid 
at the feet of the Apostles—and all receives the most decidedly 
spiritual character. At the disposal of the Presbyterium they 
placed their gifts—and where else than in connection with divine 
worship, where they also attended upon and enjoyed the Apos- 
tles’ doctrine, the breaking of bread, and the prayers (ii. 24)? 
Out of this churchly giving and sacrificial offering grew the oc- 
casion for the sacred office of Deacon, or ministry to the poor. 
The xocvwvia, or fellowship, or communion of which we speak, is 
one of the most glorious New Testament ideas, one which is 
often brought forward by St. Paul with enthusiasm; and as xoe- 
vwvia is used in the sense of communicating or giving of every 
kind, from spiritual communications to the bodily ministry pro- 
vided for by the collections, so we find, in perfect accordance 
with all this, that the conception of dcaxovéa, or diaconate, com- 
prehends also the service of the holy office down to the bearing 
of a collection, yea to the conception of the collection itself. 
To see this, we need only compare Acts xi. 29; xii. 25; Rom. 
xii. 7; xv. 25.” 

This truly earnest exposition places the matter in hand in the 
clearest light. It proves to the satisfaction of every reflecting 
mind, that almsgiving was, in the apostolic Church, yea at the 
very founding of it, a real and true part of Christian worship; 
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that these offerings were made to the Church, and by its proper 
ministry administered to every kind of need. Thus the wor- 


shipper brought to the altar of worship, not merely the fruit of 
his lips in prayer, but also the offering of temporal goods, that 
thus there might be in the besom of the Church, not merely spi- 
ritual resources of grace for the souls of all the spiritually needy, 
but also temporal mercies for the earthly and bodily wants of 
all, who came within reach of her warm heart and merciful hands. 
To what a high and holy character was Christian almsgiving, 
thus raised! 
Now it is precisely}this primal feature of Christian almsgiving, 
that is at present almost wholly lost sight of, and even theore- 
tically and practically excluded as a dangerous heresy. It is 
enjoined, it is true, as a duty, but not as an act of worship. On 
the contrary, Christians are warned against believing that it is 
an act of worship, and especially that it brings a reward of grace 
the same as prayer. It is in fact sundered from worship, and 
treated as a pure secularity. In many congregations the offer- 
ing of alms as part of the service is entirely dispensed with, and 
this on the ground that the “collection,”’ as it is called, comes 
in gratingly as a secularity in the midst of the worship! Even 
where it is continued, it is only on the ground that it is an ugly 
necessity—a kind of tolerable evil—in order that there may be 
funds 6n hand to defray the incidental expenses of the congre- 
gation in the way of light, fuel, and sexton’s wages! while it is 
felt, at the same time, to be an interruption of the service not to 
be desired, but only to be endured, on account of the end it 
subserves. No one regards it as a part of the service; no one 
gives as an act of worship; no one regards it as an offering to 
God, but only as a help to the congregation. Then, also, in 
the case of ‘‘special collections,’ “special efforts,” the aim is 
to procure the money needed. The object held up is the “needs 
of the cause.” There is no hesitation in using any motives that 
will but subserve the end of bringing out the money. Even mu- 
tual banters and challenges to give certain sums are freely made, 
_and not only regarded in order, but as an excellent way of bring- 
ing out the desired sums by a kind of public rivalry. We need 
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only to translate this modus operandi into the co-ordinate sphere 
of worship, that of prayer, and imagine Christians as mutually 
challenging each other to make prayers of a certain length, in 
order to see the terrible profanity of the procedure. 

Even still farther than this is the sacred devotional act of 
almsgiving removed from its true ground as an act of worship, 
when it is brought out on the common secular and worldly level 
of games, fairs, lotteries, and rival auction contests. The very 
last paper we have picked up affords the following graphic illus- 
tration: 

“ At a Catholic fair in Memphis, Tenn., a cane was offered 
for the most popular county official. It was voted to Sheriff 
Winters. The votes cost one dollar each, and forty thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-six votes were cast. The cane ori- 
ginally cost eighty-five dollars.” 

“The end sanctifies the means "—forty thousand eight hun- 
dred and thirty-six dollars isa good price for a religious cane; 
and if it be true, that the end sanctifies the means, then this cane 
and the popular sheriff have greatly served the glory of God! 
But Protestants, whilst they condemn the motto, are not a whit 
behind in adopting the measure. ‘‘ Happy is he that condemneth 
not himself in that thing which he alloweth;” and happy, also, 
we may see, is he who condemneth not others for that which he 
practises himself. Certainly, if we make the need sanctify the 
charity, we ought not to cast the first stone at the Jesuits. 

This divorce of alms from worship is certainly a clear and 
monstrous defection, and one of the most wide-spread and ruin- 
ous practical heresies of the times. 


If almsgiving is thus an act of devotion to God, it is plain, 
that it ought to be offered to God in and through the Church, 
and thus form a part of the order of worship. The sense of all 
ages has connected alms with the sanctuary. It was the trea- 
sury in the Temple, into which Jesus saw the poor widow, out of 
her poverty, in contrast with the scanty alms to the rich, cast 
in “all her living that she had,” ‘‘unto the offerings of God.” 
Hence, also, we have the incidental fact recorded by St. Luke 
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in the Acts of the Apostles, that the man lame from his mother’s 
womb “was laid daily at the gate of the temple, which is called 
Beautiful, to ask alms of them that entered into the temple.”’ 
When, in the first period of the apostolic Church, the believers, 
with such holy enthusiasm, sold their possessions, they “brought 
the price of the things that were sold, and laid them down at 
the apostles’ feet,” and then, as from the hands of the Church, 
‘distribution was made unto every man according as he had 
need.” (Acts iv. 35.) When St. Paul, in his order to the 
church at Corinth in‘regard to the collection for the saints 
directs them to attend to this thing “on the first day of the 
week (Sunday),” it is clearly implied that the offering should 
be made in connection with the church service on that sacred 
day; and he says that he has given the same order “‘to the 
churches of Galatia.” (1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2.) If there were any 
doubts as to these offerings having been made in and to the 
Church, they are at once and fully set aside by the fact, that 
the Diaconate was instituted by the Church to be the ministry 
of these offerings to the needy. (Acts vi.) As an act of wor- 
ship thus offered in connection with the Church, almsgiving par- 
took of the nature and character of a sacrifice, which, offered at 
the altar, was acceptable to God, and brought grace to the one 
thus worshipping God by his offering. This is plainly asserted: 
“To do good, and communicate, forget not: for with such sa- 
erifices God is well pleased.” (Heb. xiii. 16.) St. Paul calls 
it a grace, and says that, in abounding in it, they first offered 
themselves unto the Lord, and thus, with themselves, their offer- 
ings of love; and in various ways through the whole passage, 
he lays stress on the spirit in which the offering was made. (2 
Cor. viii.) 

The same idea of almsgiving as an offering to God in the 
Church, is contained in the post-apostolic Church. ‘The gifts 
are throughout viewed as sacrifices, and the ministry to the poor 
constitutes, accordingly, a great, common, sacrificial act of the 
congregation ; and the needy, according to this view, are regarded 
as nothing less than the congregation’s altar of sacrifice.” (See 
Constit. Apost. ii. 26; iii. 6, 7, 14; iv. 3.) With this is to be 
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compared the passage in Justinian, where, in regard to the offer- 
ing of gifts, he insists, on the one hand, first of all, on willing- 
ness on the part of the giver; and, on the other hand, refers to 
the union of this offering with the holy Eucharist. What a pu- 
rifying and quickening power this view exerted upon the offer- 
ing of gifts, is especially to be deduced from two circumstances: _ 
first, in so far as the poor, as being the altar for this kind of sa- | 
crifice, expected that the gifts would be brought to them; and 
then, also, the fact that the gifts, which were not brought with a 
good conscience, were rejected as impure and displeasing to God, 
because it is better to die of want than to receive sacrificial 
offerings of zovnpot¢. A farther good which resulted from this 
view of almsgiving, is in the fact, that the idea and conscious- 
ness of the communion-character of all Christian offerings was 
in this way more fully developed and established.” * 

Is not this whole idea now lost, and the beautiful power of it 
eliminated from the consciousness of the Church and from Chris- 
tian minds? Is it not true that prevailingly benevolence, in- 
stead of being performed as an act of worship, has become a 
matter of mere cool, calculating duty, or else of ostentatious 
challenge and rivalry; instead of a regular, habitual, devout 
offering to God, it is a fruit of occasional, spasmodic impulse, 
under outward pressure; instead of being presented in silent 
devotion at the altar of the Church, like prayer and praise, as 
our Saviour commands, without the left hand knowing what the 
right hand doeth, the whole arrangement is such as constantly 
to betray the feeling, that its success depends upon the extent 
to which it is “seen of men.” Instead of individual alms, like 
individual prayers, being hidden in the body of the congrega- 
tion and its worship, that they may first of all be to the honor 
of Christ in His Church, and then come forth from it as a genial 
ministering power, and thus be at once held “in remembrance 
in the sight of God,”’ embalmed in the worship which is offered 
with them, and also go accompanied with those same prayers on 
their mission of mercy and love, they are given in a kind of out- 


* Baumgarten in Herzog’s Encyk., vol. i. p. 512. 
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side way, take an outside course, and receive an outside record 
before the eyes of the public in the newspaper ‘list of acknow- 
jedgments. Moreover, they are not given to the Church as one 
general offering for all the needs of the Church, but particularized 
and divided to special objects, either by the particular preference 
of the donor, or by the circumstance of the witel occasion 
which calls them out. Thus the individual preferences and par- 
tialities of the donor come in perpetually to neutralize and de_ 
stroy the unity of the offering of the Church as a whole, which 
in this, as in all its worship, seeks to realize the grand idea of 
the communion of saints. 

This whole practice and tendency has its roots in that vicious 
individualism and separatism which depreciates the Church as 
the body of Christ, and proposes, in an isolated way, with Bible 
in hand, to offer its own worship, and to work out its own re- 
demption, by its own separate works and worship. This, as we 
well know, strikes at the root of the Church; and, so far as its 
influence goes, disparages its honor, and does away with its gra- 
cious mediation. In reference to our Saviour’s sublime teaching 
on this subject of almsgiving in Matt. vi., Dr. Lange justly says: 
‘“‘ Spiritual religion has, indeed, its outward and becoming ex- 
pression,—chiefly, however, in the meek and devout worship of 
the Church, where the piety of individual believers is lost to out- 
ward view. The worship of the Church is, so to speak, the sha_ 
dow in which the humility and meekness of the individual wor- 
shipper finds shelter and protection. * * * Let beneficence 
remain a secret of our right hand—a shame-faced and holy affec- 
tion—an act of genuine piety, from which we immediately pass 
without self-complacency.” Just and timely words, the true 
import of which can only be realized, as regards almsgiving 
when the true idea of this grace as an act of worship is restored 
to the Christian consciousness, and when almsgiving shall again 
be brought back into its true and living connection with the 
Church and its altar. 


. How has the Church been betrayed into this serious defec- 
tion? When we contemplate the great gulf existing between 
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the present practise, and the true, original Christian idea of 
almsgiving, we may at once be convinced, that the evil has not 
come in by sudden revolution. It has been of slow growth, the 
seeds of it having been planted while men slept. 

The defection began with the suppression of the apostolically 
instituted office of the Diaconate, or rather its absorption into 
the office of the Bishop, as this gradually came to be established 
in that new, peculiar sense, with which it began to be clothed in 
the Roman at an early period, and also later in the Anglican 
communion. The apostolical and Scriptural idea of these aims, 
as offerings and acts of worship in connection with the sacrifi- 
cial functions of the Church, and the corresponding view that 
their use and distribution belongs to the Church as a part of its 
honor and ministry of mercy, was gradually so narrowed and 
emphasized as to develop the idea that the Bishop was the only 
proper holder and steward of the Church-alms, that he only fully 
knew the needy, and that as the chief steward in God’s house, 
he was responsible to God alone in the distribution of this sa- 
cred fund.* The Apostles instituted the office of Deacons for 
the very reason, as they say, that “It is not reason that we 
should leave the word of God, and serve tables,” (Acts vi. 2); 
but now this office is set aside, and its functions absorbed in 
another, to which they do not belong, and by which it was found, 
by the Apostles themselves, it could not be properly adminis- 
tered. This, as may easily be seen, at once seriously interfered 
with this merciful ministry of the Church, and so also naturally 
with the offerings by which, according to the divine order, the 
Church was to be furnished with the means required for its 
healthy activities. 

The next step away from the original idea of Christian alms- 
giving, was effected when Christianity became formally united 
with the State. ‘ With the elevation (?) of Christianity to the 
position of a réligion of the State, the original simple character 


* See Herzog’s Encyk., vol. i. p. 513, where Baumgarten also refers to Hoefling’s 
Lehre vom Opfer, in which this latter author produces the authorities by which this 
fact is established. Pp. 27, 28, 52, 53, 229. 
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of the ministry to the poor vanished.” So says Schutz, as quoted 
by Baumgarten. The latter adds: ‘‘ The dark side of,the state- 
Church consists in this, that it can no longer keep its hold on 
the original ground of the spiritual being—the will and the con- 
science of the individual personality,—because it externalizes the 
conception of the Christian element, and not only transfers it 
over to the mass of the people, but also to the territory of the 
State.” The State soon began to require and regulate by law 
contributions required by the needy, and thus forced to be paid 
to the officers of the State as tax, what ought to be presented at 
the altar of the Lord as an act of gratitude to God in devout 
worship. What should only have been the pleasant privilege of 
the Christian, now becomes the stern duty of the citizen. Thus 
changed into the character of a compulsory tax, this necessary 
giving was not only removed from the altar of the Lord, but vio- 
lence was done to the very spirit and disposition of which Chris- 
tian alms can alone be the fruit. 

Then came in the Roman heirarchy, which, adopting from 
the State Church the territorial division of clerical authority 
and supervision, demanded the tenth for the use of the Church. 
By this arrangement, though this tenth was given to the 
Church, and by the Church administered, it was still a regu- 
lated and imperative tax, and thus removed out of the free 
and truly Christian sphere of almsgiving. In addition to this, 
the hierarchy made room’for the introduction of a sad corrupt- 
ing element, especially in the relation of almsgiving to poverty, 
““by according to voluntary poverty a spiritual character, and 
thus not only legalized begging, against which the tender feel- 
ing of the early Church had so decidedly expressed itself, but 
also, in so far as hypocrisy got control of this kind of spiritual 
poverty, rooted out of Christian minds that reverence for true 
poverty which the pure spirit of Christianity cultivates.” 

The life of the Reformation at first delivered itself, in some 
degree, from this defection, and manifested, for a time, some- 
thing of the holy enthusiasm of the apostolic and early Church, 
especially in regard to the needs of the poor. To some extent, 
the Lutheran Church, but still more the Reformed, by its more 
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complete congregational organization, and the restoration of 
the Deacon office, gave good promise of bringing the Scriptural 
views on this subject again into honor and full effect. But the 
full freedom of the reformatory life was not a little embarrassed 
by union with the State; and while the Deacon office was con- 
tinued with considerable uniformity in the continental Reformed 
Churches, it never came to general introduction in the Lutheran 
Church; and, in the Reformed Church of England, taking the 
Episcopal form, the Diaconate was made a grade of the clerical 
office, so as not to have at all the same meaning and force as 
that given to it in its original apostolic creation. Thus, the 
Reformation Church in general, so far as this interest is con- 
cerned, fell gradually back again into the arms and under the 
power of the State, where it still remains. 


How the interests of Christianity, and with it the honor and 
efficiency of the Church, as well as the true spirit of charity in 
the people, suffered by this defection, may be seen from a view 


of the misery and confusion into which the ministry to the poor 
has been thrown in all European countries, both Protestant and 
Roman, by the abrogation and loss of the true Christian ele- 
ment of almsgiving, as part of the cultus and concern of the 
Church, and allowing the whole interest to pass over into the 
hands of the State. Beggary is known to be the curse of all 
Roman Catholic countries. In France, in the year 1659, the 
beggars excited eight armed riots, which had to be put down by 
force. In Rome, alone, there are said to be from fifty to 
seventy-five thousand beggars! In Protestant European coun- 
tries, Christian congregations have ever, to some extent, en- 
deavored to aomplement what the State has left undone; but 
it is found that the whole system, or, rather, the absence of the 
true Christian system, is everywhere abnormal and inefficient 
. in its operations; that its effects work injuriously in regard to 
all the interests involved, the State, the people who are made 
to contribute, the Church, and the needy. 

In regard to the ministry to the poor, who in their elaims on 
the alms of the Church we have always with us, experience has 

1z 
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abundantly proved that the State is wholly inadequate to the 
sacred work. It has not the tenderness necessary. Though it 
can compel the funds, it cannot bring to the poor the life, the 
grace, the cheer of the Church. It can only do its work with 
mechanical routine, in the cool spirit of the military drill, or 
the official precision of a State Bureau, where personal sympa- 
thies and Christian ministers are out of the question. Then, it 
is found that more money is needed to keep in operation the 
official machinery, than is used to provide for the natural needs 
of the poor. Let England be taken as a fair sample of this 
kind of State ministry. Under the Central Commission for 
the care of the poor, there are 590 secretaries, 415 chaplains, 
2,256 superintendents, 1,238 overseers of workshops, male and 
female, 284 male and 483 female teachers, 346 directors in in- 
stitutions, 171 nurses and waiters, 20 overseers of work, 444 
receivers of poor money, 200 miscellaneous employees. In all, 
9,283! What an army of officials living, in great part, on what 
the poor ought to have from willing and sympathizing sources. 
This is part of a new and improved system, introduced in 1834; 
and yet, in 1860, it is confessed that there has, with all this, 
been no real improvement on the previous condition of the 
poor! Similar results would be furnished by other State sys- 
tems in Europe. 

Is it to be wondered at, that during the last several decades, 
voices have been raised, earnestly and loudly, both in England 
_ and on the continent, in favor of another order; and is it not 
natural that men should begin to see, as many have done, that 
the evil is all to be traced to the divorce of charity from its 
true Christian idea, and a sundering of it from the holy minis- 
try of the Church? Schleiermacher already touched the right 
chord when he said, in a sermon: “I think Christian benevo- 
lence would take its proper course, if it were brought back 
again to its original form in the Christian Church.” Pressed 
by a sense of the evil which must result, when the Church sur- 
renders this sacred work to the State, Dr. Chalmers restored 
the true ancient Christian method in the St. John’s Church of 
‘Glasgow, as early as 1818, and continued it with great success. 
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In this congregation, poor in means, and with a membership of 
from ten to twelve thousand, the work was attended to with the 
most satisfactory financial and moral results, so that in 1841, 
Dr. Chalmers could publish his interesting tract: ‘On the suffi- 
ciency of the parochial system, without a poor rate, for the 
management of the poor,” which was translated into German 
in 1847, by Dr. Gerlach, and did much to call the attention of 
German divines to the subject. Similar movements have since 
been inaugurated, and are carried forward with much promise, 
in Erlangen, Carlsruh, Gatersloh and Meiningen. These may 
be regarded as first-fruits of the blessed harvest of good which 
must accrue to the Church when this promising tendency shall, 
have fully wrought out this holy problem. 


In our own country, where, on account of the freedom of the 
Church from the State, there is such an admirable opportunity 
of restoring the alms-system te its original honor in the Church, 
the subject, strange enough, has not, as yet, generally elicited 
much public attention. While the free and liberal spirit that 
characterizes American Christianity has received the highest 
praise, the vitiating practical heresy that underlies it, though 
occasionally referred to, has not been laid hold of and unmasked, 
as the solemnity of the interest involved demands, nor has the 
true remedy been prominently brought out in any earnest and 
tangible attempt to restore the original idea of alms, and the 
Scriptural ministry required in the case. 

In the Reformed Church, as we mentioned in the beginning 
of this article, the subject has for some years received more or 
less attention; and a beautiful donation, made to the Reformed 
congregation of Hagerstown, Maryland, on Christmas day last 
past, has practically inaugurated a movement looking in the 
right direction, which, we earnestly hope, may ultimately lead 
‘ to similar results in all our congregations. One of its members, 
Hon. James Dixon Roman, on that day, sent in to the Consis- 
tory a document creating a fund of $5,000, the interest of 
which is to be distributed to the poor; accompanying it with a 
suggestion, which contemplated the virtual increase of the 
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fund, by adding to it the regular alms of the congregation—a 
suggestion which was accepted by the Consistory, and con- 
firmed and established by their action. Thus, has this congre- 
gation restored in its bosom the true idea of almsgiving, as we 
have seen it to lie in the Scripture, and as we have shown it to 
have been practised in the apostolic and primitive Church. 

‘he donor was desirous that the matter should have no pub- 
licity, beyond what was in the nature of the case necessary in 
the congregation, but on our representation that the fact itself, 
as a suggestive precedent, and especially the important views 
embodied in the document, might, and certainly would benefit 
the Church at large, he kindly yielded his own modest pre- 
Yerences, and allowed us to use it as we should think proper. 
We are sure that every thoughtful reader will find in it matter 
for useful reflection. But we will let it speak for itself. 


To the Consistory of the German Reformed Church in Hagers- 


town :— 


Humbly grateful to Almighty God for the worldly prosperity 
and many blessings which surround me, and for His special 
providence, in many cases rescuing me from great and immi- 
nent dangers, and especially for raising me from the verge of 
the grave more than a year ago, and my restoration since to 
comparative health, Christian duty prompts some manifestation 
of that feeling in such manner as may be deemed most accepta- 
ble in His sight, and according to His will; and the Christmas 
festal day presents a fitting occasion. 

Human wisdom and philanthropy have said and written much 
on the vexed question: “By what agency can charity be ex- 
tended to the poor, with the best and most practical results?”’ 
and long observation and reflection leads to the conclusion, that 
it can be best accomplished through the medium of the Church, 
making her and her agents the almoners who extend the helping 
hand, and enabling her to illustrate her benevolent purpose, 
and fortify the strength of her spiritual pleadings and exhorta- 
tions, by mingling and infusing therein a needful supply of 
practical temporal benefits. 
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The order of Deaconesses, as established in Apostolic times 
(Rom. xvi. 1), and practised in the early ages of the Church, 
probably presents the most perfect organization of the best 
means adapted to this object, which the world has ever wit- 
nessed. It is proposed, therefore, to give to this church, as a 
perpetual endowment for such an order, Five Thousand dollars, 
now safely invested in first-class mortgage bonds, payable near 
twenty years hence, with coupons for the semi-annual interest, 
at seven per cent. It is further proposed, that three ladies of 
the congregation (whose names, when hereafter presented, will 
undoubtedly command the unanimous approval of the congrega- 
tion), shall be chosen and ordained to the order of Deaconesses 
in this congregation, with the absolute control of the income of 
said fund, for the purposes and duties as practised in the early 
days of the Church. 

But if this name or its associations should wound the preju- 
dices or the sensibilities of the congregation, then, to give time 
for mature consideration of the question, it is suggested that 
the said three ladies shall be organized as a “ Dorcas Society,” 
or a “Phoebe Society,”’ or, under such other name or title as 
they may prefer to assume for one or two years, when the ques- 
tion can be finally decided. But in either case, their powers 
and duties shall be the same as those practised by that ancient 
order, viz., to strengthen the weak, comfort the afflicted, cheer 
the down-hearted, and succor the poor and distressed; causing 
them to feel and believe, that, however friendless and forsaken 
by the world, their Heavenly Father, through His Church, is 
still watching with anxious care and helping hand, to lead them 
to a refuge in her sanctuary; and it is suggested, that in all 
cases, the charity should be extended on condition that the re- 
- cipients shall attend the Church, and send their children, if 
any, to the Sunday-school of such denomination as they may 
prefer, without respect to their particular religious belief and 
confession. , 

The duties and responsibilities of these three ladies will be 
more arduous than the Church can possibly exact or require of 
its individual members, and therefore it is proposed, that they 
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shall retain, for their compensation, one hundred dollars of the 
fund, in each year, in equal proportions. 

It is further suggested, in consideration of this, and as part 
of the arrangement, that the Consistory shall at once conform 
its action to the repeated orders of the Synod and Classis, by a 
permanent by-law, that the whole proceeds of the regular Sun- 
day collections, taken while the pastor reads the “ offertory,” 
shall be treated as the alms of the congregation, and, as such, 
paid by the deacons to the said order or society, in aid of the 
fund hereby created. The proceeds from both sources will 
probably reach six hundred dollars per year, which, it is be- 
lieved, can scarcely fail greatly to alleviate the sufferings of 
the poor, and materially expand and increase the influence and 
usefulness of the Sunday-school and Church. 

This being, to some extent, an untried experiment in modern 
times, prudence suggests the necessity of providing for such 
changes and amendments as experience may discover to be more, 
effectual in producing the desired result, and, therefore, the 
right is reserved to the donor, during his life or by testamentary 
direction, to alter or amend the instructions, objects and pur- 
poses of the fund, as he may find expedient; and if it should 
unfortunately fail in the good results so earnestly hoped and 
expected, he may revoke the donation, in whole or in part, and 
appropriate the fund to any other more hopeful charity, in the 
Church, or out of it, in his discretion. 

If the Church shall, within thirty days, accept the gift on 
the terms and suggestions proposed, the bonds will be delivered 
to the ladies, or the Treasurer, and the coupons for the first 
half-year’s interest, due July Ist, 1867, will be paid in advance, 
as a fund for immediate operations. 


* December 25th; 1866. 


The suggestion in regard to devoting the alms to the same 
object, was accepted. The preference of the donor, in regard 
to the office of Deaconesses, is left for the present unrealized, 
‘with a view to its further consideration. This was wisely anti- 
cipated by him, and hence he has made provision for the bene- 


J. Drxon Roman. 
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fits of the fund to go into operation under substantially the 
same form. The three ladies have been designated, and they 
accept the duties it involves, but with pious large-heartedness 
decline the compensation, which the donor generously provides 
in his proposition. Thus the benefit of the fund, together with 
the merciful ministrations of those in whose hands it is placed, 
went into immediate effect. 

The beautiful document accompanying the donation, with 
the truly venerable and Christian ideas in regard to the tem- 
poral and bodily ministry of the Church, by a restoration of 
the “order of Deaconesses as established in Apostolic times 
(Rom. xvi. 1), and practised in the early ages of the Church,” 
receives additional importance from the character of its author. 
As Mr. Roman, though in comparative health at the time this 
offering was made to the Church, died only a few weeks after- 
ward, we are at liberty of saying, in this connection, what 
would otherwise have been improper. He was a man possessed 
of one of the clearest and most vigorous minds we have ever 
met. One of the very first lawyers in the State of Maryland, 
he was also, at different times, honored with high civil positions 
in his State and in the nation, having been a member of Con- 
gress, and also the délegate from Maryland in the Peace Con-— 
ference at the outbreak of the late war.. Though he had for 
some years retired from public life, and also from the active du- 
ties of his profession, he was often consulted in important pub- 
lic affairs, and his comprehensive judgment was always treated 
with the highest confidence and respect. But he attained the 
highest honor, when, a few years ago, won by the blessed power 
of Christianity, he voluntarily, humbly, and in the most child- 
like faith, appeared at the altar of the Church, and by Holy 
Baptism, was made a member of Christ’s family, and afterwards 
received “the most comfortable communion of the body and 
blood of our Lord.” So he himself regarded it, and so spoke 
of it. We may here add, that though possessed always of 
strong and reverent religious instincts, and a regular attendant 
upon public worship in the particular communion with which 
traditional relations had associated him, his deeply reflecting 
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mind could not consent to the particular form of doctrine to 
which he had been accustomed to listen. Providentially, he 
came for a time under the teachings which are now generally 
called “‘Mercersburg Theology,’’ which at once commended 
themselves to his mind and heart. It was this, in fact, that at 
first arrested, and afterward satisfied his mind so fully, that it 
led him to baptism and the communion of the Church. The 
new light which he received from this source, as he often said, 
was his abiding joy and inward satisfaction. It was, moreover, 
by earnest meditation on the nature, true mission, and power 
of Christianity, and especially its human and merciful side, as 
a remedial economy for all the ills of human life, that led his 
mind in the direction of the true idea of Christian charity, as 
unfolded in his proposition paper, and prompted the beautiful 
gift referred to above. 

We regard it providential, that this subject has thus been 
brought to the mind and heart of the Church in a practical 
form. Should we not make proper use of it, by subjecting the 
whole matter of almsgiving to fresh and earnest investigation? 


What the Church needs in respect to this whole interest is, 
first of all, fully to right its mind and heart on the subject of 
the true Christian idea of almsgiving, and then to restore in its 
bosom the Diaconate to its true original honor and vitality. 
This holy office, though in some branches of the Christian 
Church wholly ignored and get aside, and in others raised (?) 
out of its true sphere into a grade of the clerical office, and in 
others still—our own among the rest!—shorn of its honor and 
power by being almost entirely dissociated from the idea of a 
sacred ministry to the needy, was formally, clearly, and indis- 
putably instituted by the holy apostles, and was in force 
throughout all apostolic times, as the ministry of the Church- 
alms to the poor (Acts vi. 1—8). This is as clear as the 
noonday sun.* This office is the more striking in its origin, 


* We are aware that some refer to Stephen and Philip, who were among the Dea- 
‘cons ordained (Acts vi), and tell us that they were not merely ministers of alms, 
but ministers in the sense of those, whom we reckon in the class of the higher clergy. 
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. inasmuch as it was not, like the office of Elder, based on Old 
Testament precedent—Elders having been officers in the Jewish 
synagogues—but a purely new and original New Testament 
office; and beside, we may ever contemplate with sacred plea- 
sure the fact, that holy Stephen, who was the first Christian 
martyr, also stands at the head of the first list of elected and 
ordained Deacons! 

It is not necessary here to enlarge on the divine origin of 
this sacred office, nor particularly to define the nature of the 
office itself. Our readers, of the Reformed Church, are bound 
by solemn order and confession, to clear and decided words on 
this point. Let us hear them afresh: “The office of the Dea- 
cons is to collect the alms and other contributions which are 
designed for the relief of the poor, or the necessities of the 
congregation; to distribute the alms willingly and conscien- 
tiously; and to provide for the support of the ministry of the 


On this point, we again translate from Léhe. “Stephen performed miracles, and 
this also others did in the congregation who were neither Presbyters, nor Deacons, 
nor Prophets et cet. The miracles of Stephen attracted attention, and his enemies 
began to dispute (ovgnretv vi. 9) with him: disputing, however, is not teaching, not 
preaching; but it belonged to every one—especially according to Jewish custom— 
who had taste and gift in that way. The discourse of Stephen, before the holy 
council, was no sermon, but a defensive speech, for which the Lord has promised to 
every one “mouth and wisdom.” The speech of Stephen is a powerful one, which 
rises ever higher till it reaches to the words of a prophet, and finally to the vision 
of a prophet; but a sermon, a didactic discourse, it was not; much less can we con- 
clude from it, that there belonged to the deacon, as such, the office of a teacher. The 
reference to the great teaching activity of Philip seems to be of more force, but ac- 
tually is not. For Philip taught when the congregation at Jerusalem was scattered, 
and with it its deacons, since the office of the diaconate was, for the congregation to 
which he belonged, destroyed. The diaconate binds to place and congregation. 
That Philip, as Deacon, neither baptized or taught, is evident from the simple fact 
that he was an Evangelist. (Acts xxi. 8.) The Evangelist travels, the Deacon is 
located; the Evangelist preaches and baptizes, the Deacon ministers to his poor. 
These are very different offices, and they ought as little to have been confounded 
in the process of time, as in the first Church. After the duties of the spiritual office 
had once began to be devolved upon the Deacons, as such, these were made to pre- 
dominate even more and more, till at length the diaconate ceased to be a ministry 
to the poor, and became a spiritual ministerial office, which was prejudicial to the 
Presbyteriate, till finally, the sacred ministry to the poor among Christians wholly 
disappeared, and the care of the poor became a matter of the State. The Diaconate 
is a ministry to the poor, and, as such, a holy office in the Church. This, according 
to the New Testament, must be firmly held. Lihe’s Aphorismen, pp. 90, 91. 
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Gospel.’’* This very properly, and in perfect accordance with . 
the teachings of the holy Scriptures, makes all the offerings of 
the Church constitute one fund, out of which all the needs of 
the Church are to be provided for—the poor, the holy ministry, 
and all the necessities of the Church—and places this fund in 
the hands of the Deacons, to whom, by solemn ordination, the 
whole ministry of the Church funds is committed. Moreover, 
this one fund, in the hands of the Deacons, includes not merely 
regular alms offered in the regular worship, but also all “other 
contributions,” so that charities needed for the general opera- 
tions of the Church, as a whole, go in like manner to the altar 
of the Church into the one alms fund, and so through the di- 
vinely ordained ministry of the Diaconate to their proper des- 
tination. 

We must here adopt, with all our heart, the words of Lihe: 
“We mourn that this office has sunken into inefficiency, and 
its holy field of activity fallen in the hands of another power 
(the State). Resurrection of the holy Diaconate of the Chris- 
tians—this is just what our times need!” * 


The neglect and inefficiency into which the sacred office of 
Deacon has fallen, would furnish occasion for many earnest 
words. But we can pursue this particular part of the subject 
no further at this time. We commend it to the earnest con- 
sideration and action of the Church, with the hope that this 
important office, which happily still holds its place in our cul- 
tus, at least in a constitutional and traditional way, may yet 
be restored to its full practical honor and power. We must 
devote the remainder of our space to another aspect of the same 
sacred office—that of DEaconrss—an office which, as we shall 
see, has equally apostolic precedent and authority, but which 
has not maintained its existence with the same prominence and 
historical continuity as that of the male Diaconate. This is all 
the more to be regretted and deplored, as this peculiar office 
furnishes occasion for the exercise of legitimate divinely-ap- 


* Constitution, chap. iii, Art. 2. See, also, the clear and beautiful teachings of 
the “ Order of Worship for the Reformed Church,” on this subject, pp. 233, 234. 
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pointed and greatly needed Christian activity in the Church, 

which is otherwise either wholly lost, or can be brought into 
use only in an unregulated, occasional, and, therefore, compara- 
tively, inefficient way—the merciful ministry of women—a 
ministry intended by heaven, and needed in earth, and one 
which, if dispensed with by the Church, in its divinely-ordered 
and regulated form, ever makes its presence felt, in the way of 
free spontaneous activity, in a form of human devising, thus 
protesting against the violence done to it. It is a talent, which, 
by its very presence and spontaneous activity, thus ever claims 
its right in the Church, and, whenever suppressed or forgotten, 
presses forward and creates its own forms of activity. 

In most Christian congregations, in the present day, are found 
associations of pious females, united in some good work for 
themselves and for others. This is itself a prophecy of a great 
truth not now in the horizon of the Church’s vision—a fact 
which calls up to the devout and thoughtful many pleasant and 
sacred memories in the past of Christianity; and has also much 
in it to cheer the ‘present, and render hopeful the future, as it 
shall take up again and regularly employ the Christian talent 
of woman. It has been well and truly said that women are half 
the world, and greatly more than half the Church. We would 
add, and by far the largest part of heaven, beyond a doubt. 

In regard to woman, in a general way, we may affirm, that in 
nothing is the religion which has its origin from heaven, more 
distinguished from all religions that spring from earth, than in 
the view it takes of her character, spiritual force, and the sphere 
and mission it assigns to her. There is scarcely more difference 
between a human being and a brute, than between a Christian 
and a pagan woman. What a poor, degraded, and jaded slave 
she is there! What an elevated and elevating angel of love and 
mercy here! 

It is not, on the one hand, a slander of woman to say that in 
her degradation are the seeds and sources of general social de- 
gradation; nor, on the other hand, is it flattery to affirm, that 
in her elevation is the sure pledge of the intellectual, moral, and 
religious elevation of the entire social circle. Paradise and 
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Bethlehem verify this remark. Through woman came sin— 
through woman came the Saviour. Of Paradise and Bethle- 
hem, of Eve and the blessed Virgin Mary, we may truly say as 
Paul did of Hagar and Sarah, they are an allegory, or type— 
the one a bond-woman unto sin and sorrow, the other free unto 
promise and hope. The tenderest and most impressible, heaven 
and hell alike seem to seek access into the race, and into the 
world, through her. Satan and Christ, sin and piety, find in 
her their first, most fitting, and most prominent instrument. 
Paganism, as the kingdom of Satan, holds power in the world 
through the degradation of woman. Christianity, as the king- 
dom of Christ, triumphs in and through her elevation. 

Her power is earliest active, and is applied where the advan- 

tage is greatest. Men may guard the orchards, and gather in 
the ripened fruit; but hers are the nurseries, and to her is com- 
mitted the shaping of the infant plants. She is the priestess of 
the inner circle, ministering in that secluded holy of holies, 
where the most important meetings between God and man take 
place—where all holiness and piety begin and centre. 

Nor is her influence confined to this inner circle, to end there. 
Far from it. No more, indeed, than streams end in their foun- 
tains, or the history of plants in the nursery. As in the dreams 
of ancient fable, the tiny drops which the nymphs in the quiet 
nooks of the mountains gathered into streams and rivers for the 
ocean, those the naiads of the sea reformed and sent back as 
dew upon the mountains; so the silent influences which go forth 
from the inner circles of Christian homes return again in bless- 
ings upon their source. And who shal] tell their blessed his- 
tory, meanwhile, through all the ranks and ranges of social life? 
What, compared with their quiet, blessed influence, is that of 
stillest streams that water fairest meadows: 


“Or of rills that slip 
Through the cleft rock,.and chiming as they fall 
Upon loose pebbles, lose themselves at length 
In matted grass, that with a livelier green 
Betrays the secret of their silent course.” 
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While Christianity thus shows to women the true power of 
their home influence, and their glorious mission in the inner 
sphere of society, it is also the only system that brings them out 
properly into their public position, and employs their power and 
blessed ministry in the open world of sinning, suffering, and 
sorrowing human life. 

Christianity does not regard women as jewels that are to shine - 
only in caskets, or lights that are to be put under a bushel. 
False systems may cant about women’s right to go forth as men; 
Christianity, as beautifully as truly, grants them the privilege 
to go forth as women—a right which no paganism ever con- 
ferred—a privilege which no modern reformatory socialistic sys- 
tems have grace to bestow. They claim for them the right, and, 
by a most unwomanly culture, prepare them to. go forth with the 
sternness of men to be first bluffed, and at last hated; but Chris- 
tianity alone gives them the right and the grace to go forth with 
the mien and bent of a modest angel, in whose presence rough 
hearts shall be silent, and broken spirits bloom with new hope. 
If it were necessary, to show how Christianity calls out the minis- 
try of women, we might speak of Miriam, and Deborah, and the 
prophetesses—of Anna, the Marys, Martha, Salome, and the j 
“‘many women” which ministered with, and unto, our Saviour 
while he lived, and stood in silent love and sorrow around the 
cross when He died—of Dorcas, Priscilla, Phoebe, Stachys, Tri- 
phina, and Triphosa, and the beloved Persis, which were the 
Apostle’s helpers in Christ Jesus. 

Nothing better shows the need which Christianity has of fe- - iH 
male help, than the practice in the apostolic and primitive Church 
of employing such help in a formal and official way. That there 
existed in the apostolic and early Church the office or order of 
Deaconesses, no trusty commentator or well-informed historical it 
theologian doubts.* The higher ministry of the word and sa- 








* If it were necessary to prove the existence of the office of Deaconess in the apos- 
_ tolie and primitive Church, it would be easy to quote enough to make a small vo- 





lume. We refer the reader to Bingham’s Christian Antiquities, vol. i. pp. 99—104, 
where a whole chapter is devoted to the historical aspects of this subject. Neander’s 
His. of the Church, Bohn’s Ed., vol. i. p. 262, vol. iii. pp. 221—224; Robinson’s Cal- ° 
mut, Art. Deaconess, pp. 358, 359 Herzog’s Real-Encyclopedia, vol. iii. pp. 368, 
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craments was one office—that of Elder was another, whose du- 
ties were purely spiritual,—then there was the office of Deacon, 
whose ministry was to the body, to the temporal wants of the 
poor, and through their attentions to their bodily wants, also to 
lead their spirits to Christ, even as in Christ’s ministry the 
wretched were drawn to Him by His relieving their bodily wants. 
The office of Deaconess, or female Deacons, was entrusted with 
this same ministry among their own sex. 

This office is distinctly mentioned in the New Testament. 
Phoebe was a d:axovey of the church at Cenchrea. (Rom. vi. 1.) 
The word is translated “a servant,” by which the office is a 
little hidden; but it is well known, and acknowledged by all 
commentators, that the word designates the office of Deaconess, 
the existence of which office, as we have said, no well-informed 
theologian has ever called in question. The office of deaconess 
existed from the apostles down to the tenth century in the Latin 
Church, and to the twelfth in the Greek. The Latin Church 
first began to suppress it in the fifth and sixth century. It was 
not one of the least of the corruptions of that Church, as Dr. 
Neander says, “When exaggerated notions about the magical 
effects of ordination and the dignity of the clerical order became 
continually more prominent,” to set aside the Deaconesses, to 
make room for droves of idle monks, who cost more, and did less. 

As Deaconesses, the Church always selected females of supe- 
rior piety, intelligence, and address. Sometimes young femaies 
noted for piety; but this not often. Generally women from 
forty to sixty years of age, who were either unmarried ladies or 
widows, were chosen. Devout widows were preferred, who had 
trained up children; because it was supposed that they had not 
only the necessary patience and experience for the office, but 
had learned to be tender and compassionate in their affections, 
and so able to sympathize with destitute females, and neglected 
or forsaken children. 

The Deaconesses were regularly ordained to the office by the 
laying on of hands, in the same way as other sacred officers of 


: 369; Dr. Schaff’s His. of the Apostolic Church, pp. 535—-537; Léhe Aphorismen, 
&c., pp. 92—95. 
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the Church were inducted. The beautiful prayer used at such 
solemnities is still extant. It runs thus: “Eternal God, Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, Creator of man and woman; Thou 
who didst fill with Thy Spirit Miriam, Deborah, Hannah, and 
Huldah; Thou who didst vouchsafe to a woman the birth of 
Thy only-begotten Son; Thou who didst, in the tabernacle and 
in the temple, place female keepers of Thy holy gates;—look 
down now also upon this Thy handmaid, and bestow on her the 
Holy Ghost, that she may worthily perform the work committed 
to her, to Thy honor, and to the glory of Christ. Amen.’ * 

The duties of the Deaconesses, as already hinted, were the 
same as those of the Deacons, only their ministrations were con- 
fined to women and children among the poor and wretched. 
They acted as catechists, preparing ignorant females for bap- 
tism, privately instructing them and their children in religion. 
Their path of mercy lay among sick and afflicted poor women, 
especially among such as were found in the dark places of sin 
and shame, to which only females could have access without 
scandal, to carry words of hope and hands of help to the frail 
and fallen. - Like a ray from the sun of heaven, that can shine 
into the vilest carcass, without being itself polluted, these pure 
Deaconesses could move among the lowest and vilest of their 
sex, to lift them up, without a whisper of scandal against their 
fair fame. Many a Magdalene did they bring to the cross of 
Him, whose blood can cleanse from sin, those who, in the eyes 
of the world, and even in the sense of their own shame and fears, 
“dare not seek repentance.” , 

What a power and ministry has the Church lost, by losing the 
office of Deaconess! ‘Is it not remarkable?” it is well asked 
by Calmet, “that the office, which is so well adapted to the ma- 
tronly character of the female sex, should be wholly excluded 
from our list of assistants in the Church?’ What a pity that 
the*Reformation did not restore it! It is interesting, however, 
to refer to the fact, that its restoration was seriously and earnestly 
thought of, and even attempted, in the Reformed Church, at an 





* Neander, Hist. of the Ch., vol. iii. p. 222. 
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early period of the Reformation, namely, when the Netherland 
“churches under the cross,” were being founded through the 
Synod of Wesel and Emden, 1568 and 1571. We translate 
from Max Gébel.* Speaking of the office of Deacon, as now 
again instituted in its original character as a ministry to 
the poor, he says: “The question in regard to the restora- 
tion of the office of Deaconesses, which incontrovertibly existed 
in the apostolic age, engaged the attention of our Church at 
that time; and only the more, because it already existed among 
the Bohemian Brethren, and the strict Anabaptists, at least in 
the large congregations.” The records of the Classis of Wesel, 
of 1579, contains, on this subject, the following: “It has been 
asked by the brethren of Wesel, whether it would not be a good 
thing, in the churches and congregations where necessity and 
propriety should demand it, namely, on account of sick women, 
to restore the office of Deaconesses. Since it has hitherto not 
been done in any Reformed congregation, it has been regarded 
proper to establish it again. They ask, whether only widows, 
or also actual wives, with the consent of their husbands, should 
be elected to this office; and whether only persons of sixty years 
old, or also such as are under sixty, may be regarded eligible? 
(1 Tim. v.)’’ This question is deferred until the next meeting 
of Classis, in order that the congregations may have time fully 
to counsel on this subject among themselves. As regards those 
who are already called, they shall continue till the Classis has, 
decided upon the matter; unless it should prove that any are 
desirous of being relieved from the duties involved, in that case 
it shall be granted to them. At the second following meeting, 
1580, the Brethren now set forth: “If this office, which had 
fallen into disuse and decay in the Church of God, is again to 
be restored, then it shall be established in the same form and 
character as it is described by the Apostle Paul; namely, widows, 
and not married women, shall be taken for that purpose. As to 
their age, it is the view of the Brethren, that it is lawful to take 





* Geschichte des christlichen Lebens in der rhein-westphiilischen evangelischen 
Kirche. Von Max Gobel, vol. i. pp. 413, 414. 
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such as may be four or five years older than sixty years, in case 
the other qualifications demanded by St. Paul should be found 
in them; yet the age mentioned by St. Paul should be adhered 
to as nearly as possible. The Brethren also regard it advisable 
to call the attention of the next Provincial Synod to this matter, 
that the office may also be restored in other places. This was 
also actually done in 1581, at the General Synod of Middle- 
burg; which Synod, however, in answer to the question: ‘Whe- 
ther it is advisable to re-establish the office of Deaconess,’ re- 
plied: ‘No; on account of various inconveniences which might 
arise out of it. But in times of pestilence, and other sick- 
nesses, when any service is required among sick women, which 
would be indelicate to Deacons, they ought to attend to these 
through their wives, or others, whose services it may be suitable 
to engage.’ Herewith this question, and with it the interest 
itself, appears to have been dropped in the Netherland Reformed 
Church.” Has it been dropped in the Reformed Church for 
ever? 

An effort has been made, in late years, in Europe, to restore 
it, though not exactly in its apostolic and primitive form and 
character. These Deaconesses labor, not in congregations, but 
rather in institutions, where orphans, and other lonely and for- 
saken classes are received and cared for by their ministry.* 
The movement has grown to be very extensive, and has been 

- crowned with marked success; and its good fruits have strongly 
recommended it to many earnest and pious minds. 

Whether ever we shall have the office restored in its original 
form, the future must decide. But until it shall be restored in 
form, may we not have it meanwhile in fact and in spirit, as in 
the case referred to in the congregation at Hagerstown. Every 
approach to it ought to fill our hearts with joy and hope; and 
wherever we see pious women banded together in a good work 
for the Church and for the souls of the destitute, we ought to 
feel that the words of Paul are addressed to us: “I entreat 
thee, help those women which labor with us, whose names are 





* See an Article, by Dr. Wichern, on Diakonen-und Diakonissenhiuser, in Her- 
zog’s Encyk., vol. iii. pp. 369—384. A full and able article. 
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in the book of life.” Moreover, why should the Church hesi- 
tate to confer this venerable office upon such as already possess 
its spirit, and, in a measure, actually perform its holy duties, 
and thus, by the unction, grace, and authority of a sacred and 
divinely-instituted office, endow, with still greater power for 
good, and so suitably encourage and aid those who have the 
heart, and the piety, and the self-denial, to perform the duties 
of this tender and sacred ministry. There are in all our con- 
(1 gregations noble women, who have the intelligence, the matron- 
ly dignity, the Christian prudence, the holy wisdom, the deep- 
toned piety, and the steady every-day zeal to be Dorcases and 
Pheebes. We may add, that there are such also who, with the 
qualifications, have also the necessary leisure to fulfil these du- 
ties. Let them go forth, in the name of Jesus, on missions of 
daily mercy to the poor, the neglected sick, the degraded by 
sin; and let the Church, let Christians give them encourage- 
ment, and place in their hands the means of extending relief— 
means to clothe poor children, to afford some substantial com- 
fort to struggling mothers, to bear the alms from its altar, as 
the holy greeting of the Church, to cheer them in their loneli- 
f ness and sorrow, and ever leave glad hearts behind them, as 
the sacred memorials of their merciful visits. 

What a field for this kind of work lies around us! What 
scores of subjects, which can only be reached, and be taught to 
hope, by such a merciful ministry. Take one example, as a: 
representation of many. There is a family. You. enter it at 
any hour of the day, and what do you see? On all sides are 
the cheerless aspects of a home in poverty. That worn and 
! weary-looking woman is the mother of a half-dozen of children, 
| a the care of which breaks down her strength, and would break 

~ down her heart, if it were not a mother’s heart! The husband 
is, perchance, a worthless drunkard—or if not that, he has no 
Christian feelings—a mere droning boarder in the house. His 
leisure hours, his evenings, and his Sundays, are spent with 
others of his like. She is alone—alone in her cares, responsi- 
bilities, and sorrows! She cannot go toChurch. She is bound 
down as a slave to her prison, the only light of which is her 
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children. She has no time, perhaps not the ability, pe#haps 
even no more the disposition, to instruct her growing family. 
She cannot clothe them for Sunday-school. As they grow up, 
they pass beyond her power, and are disciplined on the street; 
and while some bear heavily upon her weary arms, others are 
beginning to tread, in a way still more painful, upon her heart! 

This is only one picture of many. Do such need no sympa- 
thy, no counsel, no aid in their toil, no visits of mercy in their 
wearisome and heart-broken way? Who can meet their wants? 
No pastor, no elder, no deacon; none but one of their own 
sex—one who can approach them with such words as they can 
feel and return—one to whom they can open their hearts in 
full confidence, and to whom they can and will tell all the de- 
tails of their troubles, anxieties, and wants. 

We cannot dwell on the endless variety of cases which call 
for the ministry of women, and which cannot be reached by any 
other instrumentality. Who does not know that there are 
scores of poor, ignorant, and even degraded females, around 
us, who could be nursed into life, love, and hope, if approached 
and befriended by the visits of Christ in the persons of the pious 
of their own sex. 

The Church needs more—let us thank God for those we 
have—but the Church needs more Marys, Marthas, Dorcases, 
Pheebes, Priscillas, Triphinas, Triphosas, and Perses, Florence 
‘Nightingales, and Harriet Newells. The merciful spirlt of 
Jesus Christ, the man of mercy, must return to earth in the 
persons of His devoted children! ‘‘Rise up, ye women that 
are at ease; hear my voice, ye careless daughters.”’* 

Read the Gospels, and how dost thou read? See how Jesus 
ever approached the souls of the wretched through their bodies. 
He connected spiritual with natural healing. He even drew 
the hungry to Himself, by giving them bread. He hesitated 
not to make Himself the guest and companion of the lowest 
class of sinners, that He might raise them up. Through mercy 





* Isaiah xxxii. 9. 
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to the body, He carried life to the soul. Let His Church go 
and do likewise. 

When the Church receives this baptism of mercy, what havoc 
it will make of certain existing forms and fashions of society! 
They that will then be chief, will be those who best serve 
the lowliest. The title to the highest rank in society will then 
be that grace which makes the heart most sweetly at home 
among the frail, the fallen, the groaning, sighing captives, and 
slaves of sin. Not those will be first-class, who can move most 
gracefully in the parlor or ball-room; but those who are most 
like angels in the huts of the struggling poor! Not those who 
can give the most brilliant entertainments to those who are 
rich as themselves, and who need it not; but those whose chari- 
ties among the needy, will bear to their hearts a sense of the 
reality of that religion, which brings cheer to the sorrowing, 
and causes the heart of the widow and orphan to sing. They 
shall be highest, who obey best our Saviour’s glorious words: 
“Call the poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind; and thou 
shalt be blessed: for they cannot recompense thee: for thou 
shalt be recompensed at the resurrection of the just.” 

It seems as if it had been the design of our Saviour, in rescu- 
ing Mary Magdalene from the lowest and most degraded level— 
for she was, by the consent of the whole Church, a “frail wo- 
man’’—and making her the associate of the purest women the 
world ever saw, even of Mary, the Virgin Mother of Christ, to 
teach the world how grace and mercy unite the highest and 
lowest, the purest and most defiled; and, at the same time, to 
teach us that the vilest are redeemable, and are the proper and 
hopeful subjects of a ministry of mercy. 

In view of her ruin and recovery, none need despair in 
hoping for their own salvation; and no one, longing and labor- 
ing for the rescue of the vilest, need despair of success. In 
her ruin, she was possessed of “seven devils.” Seven was the 
number denoting perfection among the Jews. The expression 
imports that she was perfectly in Satan’s power. In her heart, 
was Satan’s seat, and in her life, the full exhibition of his foul 

" purposes and power. She, even she, was redeemed! Not only 
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redeemed, but exalted and honored in the circle of the purest 
and the best. 

Here, is encouragement for a ministry among the fallen. 
Here are the promises actualized, and can be laid hold of in 
flesh and blood! Here we see the victory of grace. ‘Of all 
those to whom much has been forgiven, she is the first: of all 
the tears since ruefully shed at the foot of the cross of suffer- 
ing, hers were the first: of all the hopes which the Resurree- 
tion has since diffused through uations and generations of men, 
hers were the first.” With her “sorrowing image” before 
them, how many have looked up through tears, hoping and be- 
lieving in Jesus, who receiveth sinners, and saves to the utter- 
most all who come to God by Him. 

How strong and moving is the call of Christianity fur the 
merciful labors of women, in view of what it has done for them, 
and in view of the encouragements furnished by its own exam- 
ples of piety and devotion. What motives to her to live for a 
high and holy purpose in any sphere in which she is called to 
move. Is she poor, let her be a model of patience. Is she 
rich, let her be an example of humility and charity. Is she 
above others in cultivation, let her not look still higher in 
scorn, but like the sun, which is also high, shine down upon the 
lowly with generous, warming, beautifying beams. Has she 
leisure, let her devote it to acts of mercy. In short, like her 
prototypes, let her aim to be longest at every cross of suffer- 
ing with tears of sympathy, and first at every tomb of buried 
hopes, with spices to embalm what even her love cannot rescue 
from the embraces of death. 

What talent, what influence, what time, what means, are 
wasted by the worldly afid vain of women!—offered at the 
shrine of pride and fashion: offerings that ought to be made 
for the sinning and suffering for whom Jesus died! What time 
is given to the ball-room and toilet, that should be spent in the 
lanes, huts, and garrets. What sympathies and tears are 
wasted over the morbid pages of the last novel, that ought to 
be mingled with the tears of Jesus, once shed on Olivet over 
sinners! Woe to those who roll in extravagance, loll in drowsy 
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idleness, and dance with the vain, while the neglected poor die 
around them! The day cometh when the Lord shall give a 
scab for a crown, baldness for set hair, sackcloth for rustling 
robes, and burning for beauty! 

In whom, in the day of judgment, does Jesus behold himself? 
In the hungry—the thirsty—the stranger—the naked—the 
sick—in those in prison! In these, he sees himself also, now; 
and what is done to the least of these, is done to Him! 


We cannot drop the solemn and important subject in hand, 
without humbly suggesting how the results and conclusions 
reached in this discussion, may be made a practical power in 
the Church. As we said in the beginning, it is not theories 
and speculations with which we have been concerned, but rather 
with a most living and deeply practical Christian and Scriptural 
truth. The full restoration of the true idea of alms, almsgiving, 
and alms-ministry, as now set forth, is not an impracticable 
theory, but as feasible and capable of being realized, as it is 
divinely true. 

Is it not, we earnestly ask, the other false systems into which 
the Church has glided, that have proved themselves impractica- 
ble? Has not this false spirit, as it has introduced itself into 
our congregations, robbed the poor of their alms? Have the 
alms not been either sacrilegiously devoted to the current ex- 
penses of the congregation, or else has not the collecting of 
them during the service, and as a part of it, in many cases been 
entirely banished from the Church? Has not the diaconate, in 
its true original character and intent, lost its place and power 
asa ministry? With perhaps a few exceptions, is not this gener- 
ally true? Why is this so? Is it nt because the true idea of 
Christian alms has passed out of the mind of the Church, and 
given place to a spirit which is not at all Christian? Who de- 
nies this, in the face of all the facts? Here, then, the inno- 
vating system has not only proved its own scheme impractica- 
ble, but it has actually shown itself incapable of even conserving 
the idea of the solemn interest which it has unhappily taken in 
hand. 
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Then, how is it in regard to the alms of the Church, as they 
relate to the general needs of the Church as awhole? How has 
the innovating system acquitted itself, in making provision for 
the general charitable operations and interests of the Church— 
such as Missions, Foreign and Domestic, Beneficiary Educa- 
tion, Church Extension, Orphans’ Homes, and other enter- 
prises? Though it must be gratefully acknowledged, that 
there is a growth in this respect, yet is it not annually con- 
fessed with shame in all the Reports on these subjects made to 
Synod, that the funds are far from being adequate to the most 
pressing demands; and, above all, that the amount contributed 
bears no manner of proportion to the actual ability and wealth 
of the Church? Are there not many congregations which fur- 
nish positively no aid to these interests? Then, has not the 
Synod repeatedly devised, and proposed, and enjoined plans 
designed to call out the general charity of the Church; and 
have not all these proved almost entirely impracticable and 
powerless ? 

The Church has especially made efforts to introduce plans of 
systematic benevolence. Well-matured plans of this kind were 
adopted and proposed, with all the sanctions of synodical au- 
thority. At one time, a tract on “Systematic Benevolence” 
was published and circulated; and then again, a little volume, 
‘The Lord’s Portion ”—all by Synod, with a view to calling out 
the alms of the whole Church, of ail its congregations and mem- 
bers. Whatever may have been the partial results of all this 
labor, it never effected the general result desired. Yet, if there 
is one conviction deeper than another, in the minds of all 
interested, it is that, the very thing desirable is to bring 
about a plan of systematic giving that shall reach every member 
of the Church. It has also been universally acknowledged that 
there are few, if any, in the Church, who would not be dis- 
posed to give something in a regular way, if only the opportu- 
nity of giving could be brought directly before them. Why, 
then, has not this plan of systematic giving been a success? 
The only reasonable and true answer is, the plan has been de- 
fective, impracticable; and it has been so, because it is not the 
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true Scriptural plan. The Scriptural plan is the one, the fun- 
damental principle of which has been unfolded in this article. 
It is systematic, it is practicable, and it will succeed just as 
sure as every thing succeeds, which has the wisdom of God’s 
unerring mind in it. 

But, before we draw out in brief detail the main features of 
this divine plan of systematic almsgiving, let us sum up the 
annual results of the present reigning system in the Church. 
The following is the amount contributed to the various objects 
in the year ending October, 1866 : 


Beneficiary Education (Eastern Synod), $4,169.49 
Domestic Missions (Eastern and Western Synods), 12,161.56 
Foreign Missions (Eastern and Western Synods), 716.93 
Orphans’ Home (Eastern and Western Synods), 15,000.00 


$32,047.98 
Add for Beneficiary Education for the 
Western Synod, say one-fourth as much 

as has been given in the Eastern, 1,050.00 


Total, $33,097.98 


We have omitted the $7,548.39 for Church extension, be- 
cause this, as we know, is mostly collected in an altogether dif- 
ferent way from the rest. But, suppose we even add it, and 
then we have in all, $40,646.37. Much of this was collected 
by “special effort,” by extraordinary pushings and appeals; 
and a good part of it,came from Sunday-school children in a 
silent, systematic way. This, then, is the alms of 1,162 con- 
gregations, 109,258 confirmed members, and 70,432 uncon- 
firmed members—179,690 members in all—not quite 23 cents 
to each member. 

Now, suppose you adopt the Scriptural plan of almsgiving 
at the regular Lord’s day service; and, making allowance for 
children too small to appear at Church or Sunday-school, count 
only 150,000 members; then, let the number of congregations 
which have two services on Sunday and one in the week, make 
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up for those congregations which have not service every Sun- 
day; then, count the alms only one cent at cach service, fifty- 
two a year, and you have $78,000 annually. 

Or, base your calculation on another classification of the 
data. Take the 1,162 congregations, and divide them into four 
classes, of (in round numbers) 290 congregations in each class. 
Estimate the amount of alms in each class as follows: 


One-fourth $ 50 each, = $14,500 
One-fourth 75 each, = 21,750 
One-fourth 100 each, = 29,000 
One-fourth 200 each, = 58,000 





You have a total, annually, of $123,250 


The estimate here made is low. The lowest being less than 
$1 each Sunday, and the highest, which includes those congre- 
gations where there are two services every Sunday, would be 
less than $2 each service. Besides, this would be reduced 
nearly, if not one-half, by the weekly service and the Sunday- 
school service. In few Sunday-schools alone, the amount con- 
tributed each Sunday, falls below 50 cents, and in many it 
ranges from $1 up to $4. 

Then, let it be kept in mind, that, by adopting the Scrip- 
tural plan, all “special” collections would be abolished. This 
fact, known and felt, would itself directly increase the regular 
alms-offerings. 

Now, let us suppose a congregation, in which this Scriptural 
idea of alms is inaugurated. The members are duly informed 
of the nature of the plan—that the alms-offering is a religious 
act, a part of the regular worship in each service—that to come 
without alms is the same as to come without prayers or praise. 
They know that there are no “special collections” at any 
time—that there are no “special objects” to be severally sus- 
tained, as missions, education, orphans, &c., but that the Church 
knows of, and needs, only oNE alms-treasury—that this treasury 
is to be supplied regularly by the alms-offerings. They learn 
that the offering of alms is fixed at a certain point in the service, 
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just like the Hymn, the Prayer, the Sermon. When the ser- 
vice has proceeded to that point, “the minister, standing at the 
altar,” reads the Scripture Sentences having reference to alms- 
giving, and selected for that purpose (see the ‘‘ Order of Wor- 
ship for the Reformed Church,” pp. 175, 176), while the deacons 
receive the alms of the worshippers. Then, as the rubric di- 
rects: ‘‘The collection shall be brought by the deacons, in a 
proper vessel provided for that purpose, to the minister; who 
shall then reverently place it upon the altar, as an oblation pre- 
sented unto God.” 

How impressive this service! Here, the true idea of alms, as 
"an act of worship, and an offering to God on the altar of the 
Church, is externalized before the eyes and the heart of the 
worshipper. He does not feel as if a rude, intrusive secularity 
had suddenly broken in upon the service of the sanctuary; but, 
on the contrary, he realizes that this offering of alms is truly, 
in itself, a most impressive, edifying, and divinely acceptable 
part of the sacred service. 

Let us see! What is before the worshipper in this act of 
offering his alms. First of all, memory or reflection is at work. 
His thoughts go back to his own home. He calls to mind how 
he has been preserved and prospered during the week. He 
thinks of his bread by day, and his sheltered rest by night. He 
recalls every mercy of God’s providence, and every progress in 
his own temporal calling. While his heart is thus awakening 
to live gratitude, he reaches for his alms—no, not yet! There 
is another element operative. With these grateful remem- 
brances, he sees every form of earthly need coming up before 
him. His mind and heart make an excursion through the lanes 
and alleys. He wanders among the huts, hovels, and garrets 
of the poor! He sees crowds of forlorn and poverty-oppressed 
women, and ragged, hungry, shivering, unschooled and neglected 
children! They gather around him, as if to ask him to con- 
trast his own home, his own children, his own worldly circum- 
stances, his own comforts and hopes, with theirs! Then, there 
pass before his vision a company of poor, but talented and pious 
young men, who feel themselves called to the Holy Ministry, 
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but who have not the means to carry them through the neces- 
sary preparatory course of study. A little farther out, he sees 
a class of faithful pastors laboring in pioneer settlements, in a 
thin and populated district, among small, poor, and struggling 
congregations. These seem to say to him, contrast your own 
well-provided church, your own favored congregation, your own 
regular Sunday church privileges, with our scarcity and desti- 
tution. Then, in the distance he sees crowds of orphan chil- 
dren, which have been gathered by the Church into “‘ Homes.” 
They are the touching relics of sacrifice and blood offered by a 
brave father, whose body sleeps on the glorious fields of Antie 
tam, Gettysburg, Fredericksburg, the Wilderness, Vicksburg or 
Richmond! Or, they are the precious contributions made to 
the Church by some departed father and mother, whose life was 
consumed in care for them, amid unwearied struggles with ad- 
versity, while “‘some unhappy sad disaster, followed fast, and 
followed faster,” until life was for them converted into one 
“melancholy burden” of woe, from which only death at length 
brought them rest! All these—and what more?—crowd around 
the grateful worshipper, as he is about to engage in this alms- 
offering part of the service; and all the while the Sentences 
from the lips of the minister, with a priestly solemnity, are 
sounding into his ears and sinking into his heart, with all the 
profound majesty of a Dies ire! Thus: 

He which soweth sparingly shall reap also sparingly! 

He hath dispersed abroad; he hath given to the poor: his 
righteousness endureth forever ! 

Charge them that are rich in this world, that they be not 
high-minded, nor trust in uncertain riches, but in the living 
God, who giveth us richly all things to enjoy; that they do 
good, that they be rich in good works, ready to distribute, will- 
ing to communicate. 

To do good and communicate forget not; for with such saeri- 
fices God is well pleased. 

Whoso hath this world’s good, and seeth his brother have 
need, and shutteth his bowels of compassion from him, how 
dwelleth the love of God in him? 
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He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth unto the Lord; and 
that which he hath given will He pay him again. 

Remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how He said: It is 
more blessed to give than to receive ! 

Is he now ready to worship in this act truly, and to his own 
edification? Yea, his heart is full and his alms, as it drops 
from his hands directly into God’s hand, will be embalmed 
in penitence, humility, gratitude, prayer, and praise. Then, he 
sees it carried to the altar, and there placed as before the face 
of Jesus Christ! While the worship goes on, a sweet voice 
says to his humble faith, in words that have now to him a far 
higher sense than they ever had to Cornelius: ‘Thy prayer 
is heard, and thine alms are had in remembrance before 
God!” 

Is not this worship? Is not this divine devotion of alms- 
giving, even when—as all worship offered in our sad state of 
earthly infirmity, is—only approximatingly actualized a most 
solemn and affecting worship? In what beautiful, though also 
fearful contrast, does this true Christian character of it stand, 
with that miserable caricature, which has thrust itself into the 
very heart and life of the Church! Will any one say, that this 
true idea is impracticable, that it cannot be realized, and would 
not be successful? Once admit that it is the true idea, and is 
it not infidelity outright to permit it to go unactualized, to say 
nothing of the unbelieving fear that it cannot be restored to the 
Church? Has Christianity no power to cleanse its own holy 
temple, and to restore all the elements of its own blessed cultus? 
He that admits this, consciously or unconsciously, blasphemes 
God! The truth cannot be stated in softer terms. 

Let this order of alms-offering be restored to the Church. 
It is the only mode which will truly please God, and be a true 
blessing, both to those who give, and those who receive. It will 
give to the Church a systematic plan of almsgiving,—the only 
one which can really reach all the members of the Church. Let 
the Synods, the Classes, the Consistories, the pastors, and all 
who believe, and can therefore speak, pronounce upon it as the 
only true wisdom of God on this subject, and it will be gloriously 
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enthroned in every congregation in less than three years. Then, 
in place of the low estimate above put as the probable aggre- 
gate alms of the Church, it will be found that we are even still 
too low in our estimate, when we set down our 1,162 congrega- 
- tions, as follows: 


One-fourth, at $100 each, — $29,000 
One-fourth, at 200 each, 58,000 
One-fourth, at 300 each, 87,000 
One-fourth, at 300 each, — 116,000 


Annual total, $290,000 - 


Let the faithless doubt. Let the timid reduce the aggregate 
one-half; yea, let them reduce it to one-fourth of the sum, and 
there remains still $72,500, which is more than twice the amount 
now realized. 

It is not too late here, even at the close of a discussion much 
longer than we supposed at first it would be, to add, that, having 
justified this idea of Christian alms from Scripture, Christian 
antiquity, and the Reformation Church, we are yet able to put 
the seal upon the whole, for us in the Reformed Church, by 
producing the venerable and undoubted testimony of our own 
Symbol of faith—the Heidelberg Catechism. Let us hear its re- 
verend voice! ‘“ What does God require in the fourth command- 
ment? Answer. In the first place: that the ministry of, the 
Gospel, and schools be maintained; and that I, especially on 
the day of rest, diligently attend church, to learn the Word of 
God, to use the Holy Sacraments, to call publicly upon the 
Lord, and to give Christian alms.” 

Here you feel yourselves at once in a different atmosphere 
from that which now surrounds the Church. Alms are here 
one thing, one giving, to one object—to the Church, for the ge- 
neral maintenance of all its interests. These alms are to be 
given especially on the day of rest; on which day we are dili- 
gently to attend church, in order there to attend to the follow- 
ing things: learn God’s Word; hear the sermon; use the Sacra- 
ments; call publicly upon the Lord, in prayer and praise; and 
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give Christian alms. Here all these acts are put together in 
the same category as acts of worship, to be performed in the 
church on Sunday. Ursinus, on this question, says: “It has 
always been the practice of the Church to bestow alms upon 
the Sabbath day, and to perform acts of charity’"—not merely * 
toward the poor around us, but—“ toward those who need our 
help and sympathy.” 

‘“< Tf ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do them!” 

Again we say, let the Church restore this true, original, 
Christian idea of almsgiving. That it has not been done long 
ago in European Protestant countries is, beyond doubt, to be 
attributed to the entangling alliance, into which the Church has 
fallen with the State. In this country, the Church has a free 
and open field. Nothing better, in this respect, could be de- 
sired. Let our Reformed Church, favored with a vigorous 
theology, a free government, and a solidly-growing practical 
life, secure to itself the honor of having led off in this holy in- 
terest. Should only several Classes, or even only one,—yea, 
should only a few congregations inaugurate the system, the 
success would be such, we feel assured, as to demonstrate with 
powerful effect that, as it is the only truly divine plan, so is it 
the only one that can crown itself with success and honor. In 
more ways than we can now think of or describe, would the re- 
storation of this solemn and interesting part of worship, together 
with its holy ministry of love, when once it should become gen- 
eral among us, make the Reformed Church a power and a glory 
in the land. 
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Arr. II.—THE ANTICHRIST OF PROTESTANTISM. 





BY PROFESSOR E. E. HIGBEE. 





Protestantism, in common with the Church of all ages, ac- 
knowledges the presence and activity of Satan in the sphere of 
our human life. Through his seduction at the beginning, man 
disobeyed the will of God, and subjected himself and the world 
to the curse; and ever since, in the whole order of the world’s 
life, his destructive agency, combined with the sinful activity of 
man, has been continued, and is still active. This, we say, the 
Protestant Church acknowledges without hesitation. Here and 
there, in the interest of rationalism or under its influence, indi- 
vidual theologians may have doubted or denied this position ; 
yet this must be regarded as virtually in opposition to the 
reigning thought of the Protestant world itself. 

Satan, viewed as personal and thus possessed with inielli- 
gence and will, must have some self-determined end, in view of 
which he works in the world. It is impossible to regard his 
activity as that of a mere blind power or impulse, unconscidus 
of its exercise and irresponsible. There can be no physical 
evil without the background of moral evil. A power or im- 
pulse, manifesting a disorganizing activity by the force of, its 
own nature or constitution without any self-determination, i is no 
evil. The activity would be in obedience to its own law. [If it 
be alleged that’ God made it evil, then the supposed evil in- 
herent in it is but transferred to the creative will, and thus be- 
comes a moral evil. Satan has, in that intelligence and will in 
whose-exercise he conditioned himself against God, that which 
of necessity brings his activity into what may be called the 
moral world. His activity is self-determined, and has, there- 
fore, its own aim, and concentrates itself continually for the ac- 
complishment of its own purpose. 

What is this aim or purpose, which may be said to charac- 
terize the whole activity of Satan from begfhning to end? It 
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is to make himself independent of God, and to bring every thing 
within the sphere of his influence into the same independence 
and opposition. It it to set the activity of all life in opposition 
to; its own divine idea, that there may be an everlasting discord 
and lawlessness throughout the finite. As his name seems to 
imply (d:d8oios—draBaddecv), he seeks to throw every thing 
crosgwise and into self-opposition,—to bring the world into an- 
“tagonism with itself,—to disintegrate it, and thus set it apart 
from the Divine, which holds it in being and order. When, 
therefore, we have a clear conception of the divine idea of the 
creation, we can at once characterize the activity of Satan and 
of every sinful will, as continually in opposition to the realiza- 
tion of that idea. Satan is ever the mocking adversary of the 
whole process through which such realization is being reached, 
and the malignant traducer of all in whom the process is at all 
active. 

Now in Christ, the divine idea of the world comes to a full 
self-revelation. In Him, the Word made flesh, we find the very 
centre of the physical, and moral and supernatural. He is the 
Alpha and Omega, the beginning and ending of the whole world 
of nature and of grace. In Him, they form one sublime order 
and unity, the being and continuance and end of which have 
their source in His self-subsistent life. He is to faith the cen- 
tral, absolute revelation, in which their whole meaning can alone 
be reached. The activity of Satan, therefore, and of every sin- 
ful will, must find its most fundamental characteristic as Anti- 
christian. Satan is, in way of emphasis, the Antichrist. 

It must not be supposed that Satan can act At will in or upon 
the world. He is himself finite, and hencg’can neither create 
a new essence, nor set aside, by any force from without, the 

‘ reality of the world’s life and order, as this is grounded in the 
Infinite. Still further, his activity in the world is also condi- 
tioned by the fact that there is there, in human life, an intelli- 
gence and will, which, by creation, are not under his subjection, 
but possessed with a power and life, which can shut out his pre- 
sence, and render vain all his opposing efforts. In the begin- 
ning, therefore, % was only through an artful seduction, and 
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not by any arbitrary, superhuman force, that Satan tempted 
man to a self-determination against God, and, through his fall, 
found room for his own activity in the order of the world’s his- 
tory. Man’s original fall, was Satan’s usurpation of lordship 
in the world. Through the enthralled human, he became the 
false prince of the world, and thus found such unimpeded in- 
gress into the movement of the world’s life, as to disintegrate 
it, and set it at variance with itself, and hurry it downward, in 
accordance with his own purpose, to confusion and chaos, and 
array it at the same time, as thus conditioned, in hostile atti- 
tude to every Divine act and presence, which might serve to re- 
integrate it and carry it onward to its proper completion. 
Wherever, then, the supernatural, as a direct manifestation of 
God in act or word, comes into the order of our life to give, as 
apprehended thereby, direction and strength to its development 
that it may not end in failure, there we must expect the fullest 
concentration of Satanic activity. The revelation of the Di- 
vine must ever serve as a direct challenge to the whole power 
and kingdom of evil. It necessitates by its presence, a crisis. 
It rallies at once against itself the whole army of the ihfernal 
world, which, linking with itself the captive human, makes its 
most determined onset and most furious assault. The descend- 
ing Divine, bringing light into the world’s darkness, threatens 
the very empire of its usurping prince, and, drawing him into 
combat, unmasks his evil and uncovers the hidden depths of 
his maliggant purposes. In this way, through history and in 
most intimate connection with the movement of divine revela- 
tion, the evil Spirit is continually disclosed and brought, by the 
necessary conflict, under judgment and condemnation. 

In Judaism, we have the presence of the supernatural in the 
order of our life. There,“he divine revelation moves onward‘ 
in history, opening the way in its progressive unfolding for the 
full utterance of its meaning in the Incarnation. In Judaism, 
therefore, ina more profound sense than in Heathenism, we 
may expect Satan to be active, striving to pervert the whole 
mystery of the divine economy: and when Judaism reached that 
great, central epoch of the world, where, in the incarnation of 
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the Word, the fulfillment of its whole preparatory course was 
reached, this Satanic activity may be viewed as reaching its 
culmination. Such, we know from Scripture, was the case. 
It was perverted Judaism that betrayed Jesus with a kiss, that 
hurried Him to the Cross, that cried in demoniac frenzy, ‘‘ eru- 
cify him, crucify him,”—that stimulated at every opportunity, 
the less malicious, though heathen Roman power, to carry into 
effect its own murderous intent. The Saviour penetrating at 
one glance beneath the outward acts and human perversion, saw 
Satan, in all this, marshalling against him the whole force of 
the world. The very presence of Christ was a direct challenge 
to the whole power of Satan, a threatening overthrow of his 
whole dominion. ‘For this purpose was the Son of God mani- 
fested, that he might destroy the works of the Devil” (1 John 
iii. 8). Satan and the sinful world were called of necessity into 
the field and conflict. No sooner have we the baptism of Jesus, 
marking the time when, both by inward preparation and out- 
ward circumstances, He was ready to publicly manifest His mes- 
sianic glory, than the Tempter meets and assails Him. In this 
great and necessary crisis, the Seed of the woman and the Ser- 
pent were face to face in an encounter the most real imagina- 
ble, and one in whose issue were involved infinite consequences. 
The evil Spirit is now fully unmasked; and in the steadfast re- 
sistance of Christ, by which the very sufferings endured are so 
many witnesses of the continued, triumphant submission of 
Jesus to the Divine will, aid of his inflexible purpoge to com- 
plete his glorious work, that Spirit comes under judgment 
and condemnation. The Apostle Paul, in his epistle to the 
Colossians, has given utterance to his profound sense of the 
terrible crisis, when alluding to the victory of the Cross. “And 
‘having spoiled principalities and powers, he made a show of 
them openly, triumphing over them in it;’ (ii. 15). Christ, 
having in His own steadfast resistance in eyery conflict, mani- 
fested not merely an innocence of nature, but,the higher reality 
of sinlessness in the real sphere of moral activity, and having 
carried victoriously in his own person our humanity, through 
suffering and death and Hades, wresting from the adversary 
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the keys of his most central dominion, rises from the dead, 
leading captivity captive, and is set down at the right hand of 
the throne of God, the captain of our salvation, and the leader 
of many sons to glory. His life, in this most real way, the 
source and substance of our salvation, now through the Spirit 
(into whose sphere it really passed in the resurrectiun and as- 
cension), and in the living organism of the Church, flow over 
to the children of men, who, in the obedience of faith, become 
conscious of its sacramental application, and give room for its 
sanctifying power. 

In this view, the Church must be regarded as that constitu- 
tion of grace, in which, through history, the fullness of Christ 
is filling all in all. As such, it confronts at once the whole 
demon force of the world. Against it, as already against 
Christ in the natural body, Satan bends every effort, seeking 
at every point to set aside the whole mystery, and render it 
ineffective in the order of our life. With most peculiar solem- 
nity did the early Christians realize that the Church, as such a 
supernatural constitution, challenged the whole empire of Satan, 
and brought it under comdemnation. The Church exorcised 
demons. She claimed to deliver from Satan’s power in her, 
baptism, and to deliver back into his power in her excommuni- 
cation. She purged the Heathen temples for her service, and, 
in the most real way conceivable, wrestled against principali- 
ties and powers and dominions spiritual. We repeat, then, 
that against the Church as thus viewed, we must expect the hae- 
tivity of Satan continually to direct itself. In every epoch of 
the Church’s history, in every crisis of her movement in the 
world, an antichrist is continually unmasked,—an opposing 
power of evil evoked and brought under judgment. “Little 
children, it is the last time; and as ye have heard that anti-’ 
christ shall come, even now are there many antichrists’’ (1 John 
ii. 18). To St. John, this forms the very evidence that it is 
the last time; fo» in every such unmasking of Satanic activity, 
there is the challenging presence of the supernatural order of 
grace already passing judgment and hastening, as it were, in 
such form to come in upon the world in that positive and over- 
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whelming character which can alone be regarded as an ade- 
quate xesponse to that necessary postulate of faith, “He shall 
come to judge the quick and the dead.” 

Protestantism, therefore, if involving, as it is claimed, the 
presence and activity of such a constitution of grace as is made 
to challenge us in the article of the Creed, “I believe in the 
Holy@@atholic Church,” must expect to find within its own 
sphere the opposing and perverting activity of Satan. If, in 
its development, it has a most fundamental principle of Chris- 
tianity to maintain and carry forward to a full realization in 
history; we must expect, from what has been said, that it will 
in this very movement unmask what may be termed its agti- 
christ, and thus make room for his judgment and condemna- 
tion. In this connection, it is of great importance practically, 
and not simply in the interest of speculation, to know what the 
antichrist of Protestantism is,—to ascertain if* possible, what 
characterizes the antichristian element which strives to pervert 
and render vain the whole issue of the Protestant Reformation. 

It will assist us very much in this inquiry, if we can discover, 
in the activities of Satan, that method by which he gains en- 
¢rance into the movements of history, so as to be able, in any 
measure, to pervert them according to his own purpose. Here, 
at the outset, we may say that it is not in any outward and arbi- 
trary way that the Devil forces entrance into the world, over- 
throwing all natural and moral relations, and dragging into his 
own sphere by supernatural violence the activities of human life. 
The nature of man at once prevents this. The human cannot, 
from the beginning, be the passive tool of Satan, or the mere 
slave of his wanton caprice. Where there is self-consciousness 
and the power of self-determination, as in man, the very ground 
of any moral perversion must be in a self-act, no matter what 
may be the surrounding seduction. The moral nature of man, 
to be such, must determine itself, and this determination must 
be its own free act. The necessity of this is involved in the 
very idea of a ¢reated will, which must make a transition by 
its own activity from the undetermined to the self-determined. 
If, as created, its determination were fixed by an activity outside 
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of itself, it would not be will. In this case the sphere of per- 
sonality would not in reality transcend the lower sphere of na- 
ture. The necessity of such self-determination of the finite will, 
involves the truth that there must be the consciousness of a mo- 
ral law, in obedience to which the transition may be made, and 
the will thus find the contents of its own life. In other words, 
the divine idea of the created will is just this, that it may, by 
its own activity, inwardly realize the moral law as the norm of 
its own process, and the contents thus of its own freedom. There 
must be, therefore, in every such transition above mentioned, 
the possibility of transgression. Absolute freedom, as in God, 
involves no such-possibility, for there can be here no transition. 
God is eternally self-determined, and therefore his own law. 
There can be no obligation resting upon him from without. But 
relative freedom, as in man, involves the possibility of trans- 
gression; for without this possibility the finite will would be in 
its own nature already determined, or obedience to the law would 
be a physical necessity inherent in it, and not a moral obliga- 
tion. Just here, in this possibility of transgression, not itself a 
sin until in the transition it becomes realized such by a self-de- 
termined act against the law, Satan finds a point of attack, in 
which, hurrying the will to such critical activity, he surrounds 
it with every possible allurement, to make it by its own deter- 
mination transgress the Divine will. He covers up the result 
of such activity, which could be to man at best only an unkpown 
something yet to be, by denying its most revolting feature, and 
by bringing into view another, “Ye shall be as Gods, knowing 
good and evil;”’ and addressing the woman, as by natural con- 
stitution the most susceptible in the way of pleasure and desires, 
he calls into exercise physical and mental appetites (she saw 
the fruit was good for food, and pleasant to the eye, and also to 
be desired to make one wise); and thus, as far as possible, and 
in the very physical and moral relations in which man stood, he 
strives to condition in his own favor, though in deceptive pre- 
tence in man’s favor, that self-activity, upon the peculiar direc- 
tion of which all depended. Here the method of his activity is 
not that of bold and open opposition to the principle which he 
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would pervert; but it is a seductive impulsion, so far as possi- 
ble, of the principle itself into that false development, which he 
saw was possible. This characterizes, we may say, the method 
of his whole ‘activity, and at the same time that of the activity 
of all sinful will. 

Man having fallen, and direct Divine revelation having mani- 
fested its presence in the order of his life, as in Judaism, to 
make possible its recovery, its redemption and glorification, we 
must expect that all sinful activity to pervert this, will be cha- 
racterized, not by a bold and open opposition, but by a covert 
and inward perversion of the apprehension of the revelation it- 
self; for in this apprehension only could its own power come to 
any effective realization. At best, this apprehension could be 
but fragmentary, and in view of this the revelation was given 
progressively, in many parts, and directed to the varying con- 
ditions of life (zodvuspws xae zodutpoxws, Hebrews i. 1); and 
further, this apprehension, in view of man’s fallen nature, was 
subject to one-sidedness, and more easily perverted. Heathen- 
ism, therefore, is not the Antichrist of Judaism. The danger, 
in Judaism, is not from its direct opposition, but from itself. 
Its own idea,—its own principle, is the very centre where the 
Satanic perversion will seek to lodge itself. The history of Ju- 
daism, at every point, and especially at its great’epoch of con- 
summation, most clearly confirms this statement. The first cha- 
racteristic element of the Divine revelation, was promise. In 
just this element, also, was the great perversion of Judaism. Its 
promised Messiah became, in the false apprehension of Scribes 
and Pharisees, a great world-hero, who must overturn, by out- 
ward and arbitrary power, the whole existing order of the world, 
make stones bread, work his ostentatious wonders before the ad- 
miring crowds of the Jewish capital, and gather by conquering 
dominion into his kingdom all the pomp and glory of the world. 
The promise, as thus fantastically torn from its true moral mean- 
ing, one side falsely elevated to the depression and full submer- 


gence of the other, was made in the end to array itself against 


its own contents, when the Tempter used it against the pro- 
mised One in the wilderness. In one sense, the Messiah was to 
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be a world-hero. He was to renew the whole moral and physi- 
cal world, and gather into his kingdom the highest worth and 
glory of the created. But He was to bruise the serpent’s head. 
He was to redeem by the power of a higher and holier, yet suf- 
fering dife, the wholé economy of nature. He was to realize the 
whole compass of the promise, not by outward prodigies and 
arbitrary violence, but by an inward, recreative life-process, 
whose result should be, from this very fact, only the more real 
and visible. The promise, however, as falsely apprehended by 
Judaism at large, had come to be a sort of mocking caricature 
of all this, a sort of inward disruption of its real contents; and, 
in this character, an accumulated temptation over against the 
mission of Christ. Another element of Divine revelation, was 
that of covenant. Here there was a special, yet not arbitrary, 
call of Abram, and the base of a chosen nation and a chosen 
seed, with privileges and sacramental seals. Its perversion 
meets us every where, in a mere formal exclusiveness, a narrow 
bigotry—a sort of ancestral exaltation, without reference to any 
thing beyond flesh and blood,—a world aristocracy in form, and 
without moral contents. ‘‘ We be Abraham’s seed.” ‘Abra- 
ham is our father.’ No reference is made at all to his spirit, 
or to the grace which called him; and linked with this, in the 
same mere carnal sense, is the assertion, ‘“‘ We be not born of 
fornication; we have one Father—God.” This is a disintegra- 
tion of the very principle of the covenant, a setting of it at va- 
riance all the while with itself, and the Saviour profoundly re- 
plies, “‘ Yeare of your father, the Devil.” Another element of 
the Divine revelation, was that of Jaw. Its perversion is legal- 
ism, a disintegration again of its very principle, a setting of its 
elements against each other, and against the covenant and pro- 
mise. The element of covenant has not its sinful antagonism 
in a bold opposition, in way of denial, but in its own false and 
perverted exaltation. So the element of law has its perverting 
evil, not in antinomianism, but in legalism. We repeat, that 
such seems to be the very law (if we dare use the term), which 
characterizes Satanic activity, or the method, rather, in which, 
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through the movements of history, sin is continually unmasked 
to be brought to judgment. 

Protestantism, then, may expect to find its antichristian ele- 
ment not beyond itself, but within itself, and this in the form 
of a false and perverted exaltation of its own principle,—a dis- 
integration of itself. This perversion, its own movement will un- 
mask from within itself, and, if of any historical force, will bring 
it to judgment and condemnation. The covertness of the per- 
version lies in just this, that lodged within the very movement 
itself, it is continually looked for elsewhere. Protestantism, 
bent upon discovering Antichrist beyond itself, in Romanism or 
elsewhere, fails to see him enthroning himself in its own citadel ; 
and the effort to cast out the mote in another’s eye, exhausts 
the strength which should be used to cast out the beam in its 
own eye. 

By the force of history, accumulating through ages, the Pro- 
testant Reformation of the sixteenth century came ‘into being. 
It was no private theological. inquiry on the one hand, nor any 
mere theory of politics on the other, that caused the movement, 
or that can be said to characterize it. Its inception was the 
work of no single mind. It was Teutonic Christendom, impelled 
by its own inward genius and spirit, and disciplined for ages by 
the culture and grace of the Christian Church, rising up to as- 
sert in behalf of Christian liberty, in Church and State, in poli- 
tics and theology, and in the whole sphere of moral life, the im- 
periled rights of the individual. In this direction the German 
world had been struggling, in the midst of imperialism and feu- 
dalism on the one hand, and the papacy and scholastic tradition 
on the other, for centuries, and found itself at last compelled, 
either to yield its own consciousness of truth and justice, its own 
most inward sense of its mission and duty to what it regarded 
in the very depths of its life an arbitrary and tyrannic autho- 
rity, or make room for its own progressive activity in organiza- 
tions more free, and better adapted, inwardly and outwardly, to 
the demands of its own Christian consciousness, The German 
world, urged by its developed, and now awakened spirit, which, 
through long discipline under Christianity, had come to a clearer 
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apprehension of its own meaning and mission in history, con- 
fronted that which would still bind, in an unnecessary and un- 
timely and unnerving tutelage, its free energies; and, having . 
taken its position through a growing and now settled conviction, 
it was compelled by the very contents of its life,—by its very 
self-hood, to exclaim, as did one of its great representatives, 
“Hier stehe ich, ich kann nicht anders, Gott helfe mir! Amen!”’ 

Freedom involves, on the one hand, a general authority of 
law, which must ever assert itself as of real obligation in the 
sphere of individual life; but it involves, also, on the other 
hand, the truth of intelligence and will in the subject, through 
which the authority must come to a moral authentication of it- 
self. There is no freedom in lower nature, where there is no 
real self,—no personality. There is authority here, and also 
full obedience to the same. Both we see in the crystalizing 
sand, the growing plant, and the instinctive animal; but we 
find no freedom here, in its true sense. The general organic 
law comes to a concrete utterance of itself in the species and 
individuals, foreshadowing the reality of freedom, but it is never 
realized in consciousness as the norm and contents of their life. 
In man, however, such realization, through self, is reached. 
Here there is a moral world, a moral nature; and Christianity 
cannot, for a moment, override this, without, in the end, destroy- 
ing itself. How can one conceive that the redemption, perfec- 
tion, and glorification of human life, should involve, at the out- 
set, a transfer of man’s distinctively moral nature into a sphere 
below itself, where the authority of the Divine shall find no in- 
ward self-authentication in intelligence and will, but pronounce 
its imperative Thou shalt, to be obeyed as the law of gravity is 
by matter? Christianity, which, as the absolute revelation of 
God, is clothed with an authority at all times imperative, is at 
the same time most sensitive in regard to the sacredness of that 
‘moral sphere in which self-consciousness and self-determination 
are of such fundamental account. In Christianity, indeed, the 
subject finds his own being perfected, not violated; finds his 
personality as a thought of God, eternally itself in its fulness ; 
finds himself not bound, but able to bind himself in most free 
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harmony with the law of his own life. “Jf the Son shall make 
you free, ye shall be free indeed.” ’ 

We repeat, then, that by firmly maintaining in full harmony 
with the nature of man and the fundamental principle of Chris- 
tianity, the claims and rights of the subjective, the individual, 
because these were felt to be endangered, the Protestant Re- 
formation sought to reach a freedom more real and truly Chris- 
tian, than it could find surrounding it in the still continued me- 
dizeval catholic world. It is not our purpose here to substantiate 
this by any historical proofs. This we deem unnecessary; for 
the antichristian elements, unmasked by Protestantism in its 
positive development, will serve, in a negative way, to confirm 
what we have assumed. 

The principle of Christian liberty asserted on the side of the 
subjective, against the overbearing arbitrariness of authority, 
involves at once the possibility of a dangerous perversion in the 
way of an abrupt breaking with all constituted authority under 
any form. Here lurks the Antichrist of the whole movement 
in its incipiency, hiding himself beneath a great and necessary 
principle, to impel it in its evolution into a self-destructive ca- 
reer. We discover such an antichristian element manifesting 
itself just so soon as the Protestant Reformation began to as- 
sume a determinate historical character. In Carlstadt, Mtinzer, 
Nicolas Storch, and his twelve apostles, Johann Strauss, Stib- 
ner, and others too numerous to mention, and in the fanatic an- 
tinomianism which entered so largely into that great elemental 
strife, the Peasants’ War, no one can fail to see the dangerous 
perversion which threatened the whole interest of the Reforma- 
tion, and how critical the issue which was involved. It cannot 
be denied, that all this was greatly stimulated, and brought into 
such serious activity by the then prevailing influence: of that 
principle of Christian liberty, which was so powerfully asserting 
itself in behalf of independence throughout the German world. 
But this is not to the discredit of Protestantism itself; for it was 
but the unmasking of the evil to bring it to its proper condemna- 
tion. Luther, as is well known, had no sympathy with the whole 
agitation. When drawn out to oppose it, he did not forsake or 
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compromise his position, but asserted it calmly and steadfastly 
over against what he rightly perceived to be a mere caricature 
of it. The whole movement of the Reformation disentangled 
itself from this dangerous perversion, and went onward in its 
positive development. It could not, when confronted by the 
perversion of its own side, swing over to the opposite, but held 
itself firm to its own stand-point and mission, and in fact, through 
the perversion itself, though not of it, more fully developed its 
consciousness of a freedom, in which the subjective side should 
be emancipated from a servile bondage, which shut out all pro- 
per exercise of either intelligence or will, and in which, at the 
same time, it reached a more settled conviction that such eman- 
cipation did not involve the necessary destruction of authority 
or law. Overcoming the evil, it gained a greater positiveness 
of principle in the very conflict, and a clearer evidence to itself 
of the historical force of its own mission. 

It would be dangerous, however, to suppose, that, because 
baffled in this one form, the evil perversion could not, in a more 
covert, and for that reason, a more dangerous form, again show 
itself, and strive to accomplish the same result. In the politi- 
cal sphere, we see, even at the present day, continually connect- 
ing itself with the Protestant movement, an impulse now towards 
agrarianism, a breaking up of all relations of property in a kind 
of levelling process, striving to reach a permanent, jubilee year, 
and now again turned toward social communism, a breaking up 
of all social relations, making the mystery of marriage a mere 
civil or ceremonial contract, and in the interest of individual 
rights invading the hallowed oneness of husband and wife, and 
endeavoring to reconstruct the moral organism of society, by in- 
dividual aggregations, on the base of congeniality of tempera- 
ment, discovered, it may be, by phrenological or craniological 
investigation. The whole aim of the effort is, in reality, to give 
to every individual the assumed right to construct his own law. 
The important truth is persistently shut out, that only through 
* what may be denominated objective constitutions of the moral 
world,—organisms of our human life, does law reveal itself as 
general, and from God, instead of mere individual willing, and 
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from man, isolated from all the relations of life; and reveal it- 
self also inwardly in that very reality of personal being where it 
is self-acknowledged, as not only binding, but as the very sphere 
in which the will, according to its divine idea, finds the contents 
of its freedom. The perversion here is just the disintegration 
of the principle itself,—the refusal to see any possible media- 
tion and union between general law and individual will, and in 
the interest of the latter the. persistent attempt to submerge the 
former, or to array them both in a necessary and irreconcilable 
antithesis. This perversion, however, is most dangerous in the 
form of pure democracy, or what we deem equivalent, in the 
form of a steadily settling conviction, that all authority in the 
State comes from below, and is the creature of individuals, who, 
by some mutual compact, consent, through a surrender. of cer- 
tain personal rights, to make the necessary sacrifice for the sake 
of living together in a body corporate. This is the political 
Antichrist of Protestantism, who must come under judgment, or 
overthrow in the end the very interest which Protestantism would 
guard, and in proud triumph show himself Anarchy, a despot 
more fatal than the tyrant. Such a conception of government 
holds in hostile antithesis the two necessary factors of freedom. 
They are, in fact, arrayed against each other in the very theught, 
which mechanically unites them, and the side of authority made 
to yield, though, of course, practically maintained. The sur- 
render of certain personal rights, to gain what is felt to be ne- 
cessary, viz., a general and secure protection, constitutes, in this 
view, the ground of the authority of the State. The oak sur- 
renders, or rather, is compelled to limit in its growth the range 
of its individual characteristics, in order to be regarded as under 
the control of the genus! There is no interpenetration of the ge- 
neral law and the individual! They stand apart as antagonistic 
forces, in no organic union in life—the genus a pure abstrac- 
tion, perchance an accumulated bundle of resemblances, hunted 
up empirically, and generalized in thought—the individuals the 
only realities scattered broadcast over the world! The law of © 
vegetable life does not, in its own limitations, utter itself in- 
the concrete organisms of the vegetable world! Such a philo- 
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sophy, applied to nature, is, in thought, the disintegration of the 
whole physical world from beginning to end. So in the moral 
sphere, the State, when viewed as a mere abstraction, a name 
given to a concentrated grant of powers from individuals, who 
weaken their own personal completeness by giving a part of what 
really belongs to it, is the very disintegration of the idea of free- 
dom. The union of the general law and the individual will is, 
after all, based upon their necessary distinction, and not upon 
their organic relation. The theory is but individualism in fact, 
shutting out of view the great truth, that law, as the very form 
in which the Divine will creates, and preserves, and completes 
the world, does not remain something abstract, but actually 
comes into the very order of the world, and mediates itself 
through concrete forms and organisms of its life, and thus comes 
in the end te reach the individual will, and there actualize itself 
as the very home of that will’s activity, the very sphere of its 
freedom. The theory may serve a certain end for a time, in 
guarding, though under false colors, the independence which a 
moral nature requires, but sooner or later must manifest itself 
practically in anarchy, unless brought under condemnation. 
Again, in close connection with this, there is a kindred per- 
version, which continually threatens the Protestant movement 
in its ecclesiastical character. History, which, as in itself a 
vast organism, men cannot construct to suit their own individual 
purposes, and which thus shows itself to be, in a most important 
sense, an objective presence and authority every where confront- 
ing men, and through which also the Divine purpose of the 
world is reaching out to a full realization,—history in this form 
may, in the interest of self, and as a mark of individual inde- 
pendence and freedom, be either summarily dispensed with, or 
come to be viewed as of little practical worth or force. This is 
nothing more, however, than the perversion already referred to; 
for the family and the State, with all their necessary and com- 
prehensive social relations, are themselves, as organisms of our 
moral life, forms of history, essential factors in the development 
of human life, relative gradational ideas, through which the ab- 
solute world-thought of God is realizing itself. But what we 
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wish to bring into special view here, is, that there is another 
most central and comprehensive organism in history, a superna- 
tural constitution of grace,—the mystery of the holy, catholic 
Church, as made to challenge our faith in the Apostles’ Creed. 
It is possible that the Church, as an objective presence of grace 
in the world, may be set aside in the interest of individual piety, 
and a mere subjective sense of the natural social spirit in hu- 
man life organizing, in the interest of religion, forms to suit 
common subjective religious wants and experiences, take the 
place of faith in the supernatural mystery itself. Such a per- 
version meets us, in one form of its manifold manifestations, in 
the dark side of Pietism, in the eighteenth century. Here we 
have an instinctive hostility to every thing sacramental in the 
order of grace. Weekly schedules of necessary religious emo- 
tions and frames of mind, evince the overriding presence of the 
subjective. The Church comes more and more to be viewed as 
but an aggregation of individual religious experiences and plans, 
and no. longer challenges either faith or reverence. Moreover, 
this movement showed its close alliance to the old, all-levelling 
fanaticism, which revealed itself in the Peasants’ War. We do 
not mean to say that Pietism itself is to be charged with all the 
extremes, into which it ran. It served an important practical 
end in the midst of.a narrow, pedantic symbolism. What we 
mean to say is, that Protestantism, in its movement, unmasked 
the evil itself in the form mentioned, and also brought it into 
judgment. We find the perversion, however, still seeking to 
maintain itself at the present day. It characterizes still, to a 
large extent, the movement of Methodism. The sacramental is 
almost entirely excluded here. Sacraments are administered, 
it is true, but have lost to faith their true significance. Infant 
baptism is rarely alluded to, and then generally in the way of 
guarding against giving to it any force. The education of chil- 
dren, as themselves through it in the sphere of grace, is set 
aside; and the prominent interest, engaging the steward of the 
mysteries of God, is made to be the conquest of feeling, by 
anxious bench excitement, and other expedients of kindred cha- 
racter, where faith secures itself in the subjective emotions, with- 
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out anchoring itself in the reality of Christ’s presence in the 
order of grace, as this is made to confront each and all in the 
mystery of the Church. Here individual experience rules. The 
convert feels himself to be a Christian, and this makes him so, 
without any reference to baptism, or to any sacrament, or to the 
Church itself to which he applies himself, however, as to a com- 
munity, whose society he has proved himself fit to enjoy. Sub- 
mission to the Church is thus viewed, in most cases, as a mere 
social requirement, and not the obedience of faith to the very 
mystery of grace, which is made to challenge it from the hea- 
venly world. This is clearly a perversion of what is generally 
called the material principle of Protestantism, viz., justification 
by faith, and a perversion, also, as before, in the way of a dis- 
integration of the principle itself. The objective mysteries of 
grace, which, in the obedience of faith, are realized as appre- 
hending and being apprehended, are set aside, that the contents 
of faith may be found in the emotions, and experiences, and re- 
ligious conditions, or states of the individual. As in philoso- 
phy, the theory of absolute idealism can only grasp the relation 
of object and subject in consciousness by casting out the former, 
making the external world at best but a visionary projection of 
self; so here the supernatural world of Christianity can have 
no place in that faith, where alone it can find conscious lodgment 
in human life, and must fade from view as a mere abstraction, and 
in the end the Church and Creed become mere visionary projec- , 
tions of individual religious willing, and thinking, and feeling. 
The mourners’ bench is sacramental, and baptism a mere form. 
A transition of feeling is that to which the soul is directed under 
the most forcible stimulants, in place of being confronted with 
the Creed, as the grand outline of Divine revelation in its living 
facts, as these have unfolded themselves in the consciousness of 
Christendom, and are unfolding their meaning and power in 
history. All this is done in the assumed interest of the Pro- 
testant principle, in direct contrast with the whole inward spirit 
of the Reformation itself, and in a pernicious sundering of what 
it held together as of fundamental necessity for its own princi- 
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ple. Luther, Calvin, and even Zuingli, would have at once pro- 
nounced it Antichrist. 

Another form of this antichristian individualism, in its ir- 
reverence for history, and its want of faith in the supernatural 
reality of the Church in history, is discovered under the mask 
of what is called Bible Christianity, where now, again, what is 
called the formal principle of Protestantism, is disintegrated. 
With the utmost confidence in mere individual tradition (such 
it may properly be called; for often it extends hardly beyond a 
generation, if, indeed, beyond some notable sect-leader’s own 
speculations), eighteen centuries are vaulted over, Church, 
Creed, Theology and all, and the Bible is reached,—the abso- 
lute revelation, viewed in this case as a fixed past thing,—a 
constitutional record, which has never, in the way of life, found 
any real entrance into histury. This record is then separated 
from the whole mystery of the Church, in whose bosom it had 
its being, is itself torn apart by either a rationalistic or supra- 
naturalistic exegesis, and every individual or party triumphantly 
finds his own system and creed, in whose speeial interest, after 
all, this wonderful somersault was made to Palestine and the 


first century. @ 


“ Hic liber est in quo quaeret sua dogmata quisque; 
Invenit, et pariter dogmata quisque sua.” 


_ We notice some apparent improvement at the present day in 
this extravagant, unhistorical procedure. Already, the various 
denominations, beginning to realize the difficulties which beset 
them, and to regard with some degree of alarm the outspoken 
want of confidence in the peculiar traditions, in the bosom of 
which they have hitherto stood, are moving toward consolida- 
tion in the way of natural compromise upon some platform, less 
broad than the Bible, interpreted by every one at will, and less 
narrow than some dogma of theological science elevated into a 
necessary postulate of faith. We find now the Apostles’ and 
Nicene Creeds put forward, no longer regarded, we presume, as 
fossil relics of a by-gone superstitous age, as they were but a 
few years since, when the MERcERSBURG REVIEW earnesily di- 
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rected attention to them,—no longer as little Apostolical as the 
invention of Christmas pie, according to the profane statement of 
the Boston “ Recorder,” only eighteen years ago. But even here, 
as promising as is the movement in this form, we doubt whether 
we have not upon us again the same irreverent playing with 
sacred things: These Creeds may be used as a mere outward 
sign of copartnership, mere forms, without contents. Are they 
firmly grasped, in their real historical sense, by this move- 
ment? Is there a clear apprehension of the life of the Church, 
in whose bosom they came into being, and whose inmost con- 
sciousness of the mystery of grace they profoundly uttered? 
Is there an earnest sympathy with that life, as thus appre- 
hended? Will not those who are interested in the movement, 
attempt an analysis of these Creeds, and reproduce, for the 
sake of the disunited elements that are seeking union under 
them, the living relations of history, in which they were a hal- 
lowed rallying ground of Christendom? When this is earnestly 
done, hopes may be entertained that by this movement the dan- 
ger of individualism may, in | one form at least, be guarded 
against. 

What antichrist, as situa the Protestant movement, 
and being unmasked by its history, will all this individualism, 
in its disregard of history and the Church, reach out to? What 
may be expected from this disintegration of the whole principle 
of Protestantism in both its material and formal sides? A 
babel of sects, one springing up after another, will manifest 
itself, indeed, is manifesting itself. Individual congregations, 
constructing their own creeds, organizing their own democra- 
cies, originating their own ministry on the base of an universal 
priesthood, and only uniting together in some extra corpora- 
tion, such as a tract society, a conference, a Bible union, an 
evangelical alliance, &c., will form a sort of pious parody of 
what the Creed means by the Catholic Church; and in the end, 
enthroned as God in the midst of this tohu vaa bhohu, Anti- 
Christ will show himself ecclesiastical Anarchy, more fatal 
even than the Hildebrandian Papacy. 

Can Protestantism, unmasking such an evil, bring it under 

15 
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condemnation, and fully eliminate it from its own process? 
Some, despairing of the possibility, have swung over to the op- 
posite pole of Roman Catholicism, and some have fell into a 
kind of rationalistic infidelity. Protestantism can and must 
bring its own perversion to judgment, if it be done at all; not; 
however, by yielding its own fundamental principle, or for a 
moment compromising its integrity. It must oppose the per- 
version, by giving proper prominence to that side of the truth, 
which the perversion is hiding from view, and persistently ne- 
gating, and thus reach a higher stage in its own positive de- 
velopment, a generation from within of strength and positive- 
ness in the consciousness of its own integrity. (‘ Der Irrthum 
tritt, wie die heresis oder wie die Siinde, an uns heran mit 
einer falschen Negation und einer falschen Position zugleich, und 
nur indem wir jener falschen Negation eine wahre Position, | 
dieser falschen Position eine wahre Negation entgegensetzen, 
heben, wir den Irrthum griindlich auf, und der Erfolg jeder 
gelungenen Polemik is darum eine neue Bekraftigung der Wakr- 
heit durch Vermittelung der Entkriaftung des Irrthums, eine 
neue Behauptung der Ersteren durch Enthauptung des Let- 
zeren.” Franz v. Baader.) It must earnestly bring home 
to itself the idea of the Church, as a supernatural constitution 
of grace in the world, and array it against the spirit of sect. 
It must bring into view against prevailing misapprehension, the 
objective mystery of the sacraments, and array it against false 
individualism and pietism. It must hold firm the distinctive 
reality of the ministry, as having its source in the risen and 
glorified Christ, and perpetuating itself through ordination, and 
array this against a pernicious ecclesiastical democracy. It 
must bring the objective in worship into prominence against 
naked subjective spiritualism, and allow its liturgy to recognize 
a holy presence and mystery at the altar. But it must, at the 
same time, maintain with equal firmness the claims of the indi- 
vidual and subjective, as not at all in any essential antagonism 
with all this. Of course, this work is difficult, and, from the 
very nature of the case, must be unpopular; for to hold two 
polar forces together in their proper organic oneness, requires 
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far more depth of thought and energy of will, than to take 
either the one or the other in their separateness and mutual 
antagonism. It is easier to fight the Pope on the opposite side, 
than to struggle against difficulties continually unfolding them- 
selves from within our own side. It is easier to swing over to 
Rome and give up, than to wrestle with the problem in faith 
toward its solution. Already, the earnest effort at least of 
our own Church to rescue itself from the perversion in such a 
frank and manly way as has characterized it for the past 
twenty years, is a matter of ignorant reproach. We are going 
to Rome; when, on the contrary, we are laying the broad foun- 
dation of defence, that Protestantism may be saved from that 
self-destroying necessity. We are driving every thing head- 
long in the interest of mere theological speculation; when, on 
the contrary, we are insisting upon the very postulates of 
Christian faith, as in the Creed, over-against all vagrant specu- 
lation which wantonly casts them aside. We are laboring 
against the Reformers—the Fathers of our Church; when, we 
are endeavoring to save from ruinous disintegration the very 
principle for which they lived and struggled. Some even are 
charged, and this openly, with foisting in heresies, by turning 
their own official positions into a kind of smuggling conspiracy 
against the very Church which stupidly fosters them; when, 
they are striving to make more plain and intelligible their own 
position, and urging all to settle, with solemn earnestness, the 
grounds upon which heresy itself shall be determined. What 
more positive labor can be conceived of than this? What more 
practical interests can ever exercise the thought and energy of 
Christian men and ministers? What better challenge can a 
Church of the nineteenth century make upon the sympathy and 
gratitude of the Christian world? Space does not allow us to 
continue the subject farther, and bring into view the whole 
movement of rationalism, or to show how each perversion to 
which we have alluded, when referred to the person of Christ, 
ends in the same antichrist which, though now under deeper dis- 
guise, confronted the Church in her earlier years of heroic con- 
flict and victory. 
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Art. III.—OUR OPEN DOOR. 





BY REV. GEORGE B. RUSSELL, A.M., ALLEGHENY CITY, PA. 





We propose to consider some facts, holding in relation to the 
Reformed Church in America, at the present epoch; and in the 
use of these, we wish to call attention to such practical re- 
flections, to be drawn therefrom, as may be turned to good ac- 
count, for ourselves and others. 

The Historical Relations of our branch of the Reformed 
Family to Catholic Christianity, in its present aspect, is a fact 
of no small moment. The Doctrinal Position of the Church of 
the Heidelberg Catechism, as holding so marked and distinct, 
yet, withal, so moderate and firm a self-conscious sense of near- 
ness to the grand Central Truth of Christological Faith, is 
another fact challenging the earnest attention of theological 
thinkers. The Confessional Fidelity, moreover, which we have 
maintained steadily over against all the different extremes in 
Religion, in Philosophy and in Politics, gives us a character 
worthy of respect and confidence, which others might be proud 
now to claim. 

We confess here, in the outset, to a warm love for the Re- 
formed Church; this leads to an ardent love for the Church 
Catholic; and, back of that, is supreme love for our Blessed Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, who is Head over all things to the 
Church, which is His body—the fullness of Him that filleth all 
in all. Let not our love, holding first in our particular branch, 
the Reformed Church, be charged upon us as party feeling or 
bigotry. While we need not love other branches of the One 
Holy Catholic Church less, we may be allowed to love our 
spiritual mother, more. In this, we try to keep “the com- 
mandment, with a promise.” True self-consciousness is not 
egotism; and while, therefore, we claim certain characteristics 
for the Reformed Church, it need not be at the expense of 
others, or to their disparagement. Bearing this in mind, no 
exceptions need be taken to the spirit of this article. 
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From the beginning, the history of the Reformed Church 
has been peculiar; but during the last quarter of a century, her 
jealous care for the Name of Jesus, bearing martyr testimony 
in her confession, and her noble endurance of persecution in 
keeping the Word of Christ, mark her as a true Church, of a 
stamp analagous to a primitive type. (Rev. iii. 8-11.) 

Christianity is Truth. As truth cannot be destructive of 
unity, the Holy Catholic Church is One. The formulas of 
truth are, however manifold; and so there are diversities in 
Unity; but these do, nevertheless, not destroy the oneness of 
the Church, which is the body of Christ. In the seven Churches 
of Asia, we have, therefore, varied Types of the divine truth 
represented to us, in the revelation of the Spirit speaking to 
these Seven Churches. Each separate Church is represented 
as having a Golden Candlestick, as well as a presiding Angel. 
Yet each has its own characteristics, of prophetic and repre- 
sentative meaning for the things that “shall be hereafter.” 
Without being required to refer the several characteristics of 
each to the others, we claim. the privilege of calling attention 
to the typal relation of one to the Reformed Church. 

A mirror of all ages, must, of course, be able to reflect, also, 
the special character of any given age. In general similitude, 
this sevenfold representation refers, we think, to all times and 
to all lands. Like other scripture, it holds the specific in the 
general. The seven days of creation and rest, for instance, 
are followed by seven representative types of men: Adam, or 
Human Nature; then what comes from this, or his two sons, 
Cain and Able, showing the Carnal and Spiritual mind; next, 
follows Noah, or Regeneration, the flood representing baptism, 
the washing away of pollution and sin; after this, only, and 
not before it, as some would have it, is Abraham, or the Spirit 
of Faith; from this is begotten Isaac, or the Spirit of Sonship; 
the seed of this is Jacob, or the Spirit of Service; and finally, 
there comes Joseph’s suffering and glory.* 

If persecutions be a mark of a true Church; and if the 


* See Jukes, on Types of Genesis. 
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martyr spirit, that endures hardness in keeping the Word and 
confessing the Name of Christ, be evidence of even a little 
strength, in the exercise of divine grace; then may the Re- 
formed Church in this country, rejoice in her unswerving testi- 
mony for Him who is head over all things for the sake of His 
body, which is the Church. For such cause, there is set before 
her AN OPEN DOOR, to which fact our Lord calls attention. 
Rightly apprehending this, will also bring others to worship 
at her altar, learning lessons of heavenly wisdom and obeying . 
the divine Truth. 

What right is there, however, for assuming these facts? 
May not as much and the same, be honestly claimed by other 
Churches, who are larger, who have more material means, and 
who make more show in the flesh? Is it not, after all, sheer 
presumption, for the least of the tribes, to stand in the van of 
Protestantism, with her living Theology, giving thought, and 
type, and mould to others, who are wide enough awake to ap- 
prehend the situation? 

The Reformed Church, however small and insignificant in 
the eyes of others, may rightfully claim in true humility, what 
she self-consciously holds as from her adorable Lord. Her re- 
lation to other Churches give her ‘‘a little strength.” Origi- 
nally formed in obedience to a historical compromise between 
the extremes of Protestantism, holding a central relation to the 
truth, as that rests in the broad ground of the Apostles’ Creed, 
the most general norm of Christendom, the Reformed Church 
became a mediating power between other forces, that have not 
always been as true as they ought to have been to the Catholic 
element of ecclesiastical history. In this one fact alone, the 
Reformed Church has more strength than others, who throw 
away this vantage ground of power. Standing in this golden 
mean, there was ability to save herself from wildfire and fanati- 
cism, so rampant, on one extreme, in the years gone by; and 
also, to refuse to be measured by the dogmatism and pre- 
sumptuous interference on the part of others, ready to spy out 
her liberties. Only on the broad, middle ground of well-settled 
principle and general truth, as that holds in cecumenical faith, 
does the Reformed Church care to stand. 
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This, of course, gives offence to both radicalism on the one 
hand, and to the dignified claims of immobility on the other. 
And for this cause, the Reformed Church has suffered long; 
and has borne these sufferings well. This prepared us for the 
true revival of Church life, through which we were permitted to 
pass, culminating’in the fruit of our Tercentennary Jubilee. 
It brought us first to a right apprehension of our Catechism ; 
which, at the same time, saved us from the New Measure 
heresy. The rich inheritance of our fathers led us back, first 
to the great truths set free in the Reformation, and which join 
us thus historically to the life of the Church, as that holds from 
the beginning. Honoring our fathers, and their fathers, in the 
Christianity of the past, we hold historically the word, the 
faith, the customs, the festivals, and the sacraments of the Holy 
Catholic Church. In this, we have been thought peculiar. 
Nor is it even now a great burden of care to us, to be thought 
popular, in the common acceptation of that term, just when any 
extreme modern tendency happens, for the time, to prevail. 
Extremes, we know, are alway wrong or dangerous; and should 
~ any, for the nonce perchance, be in the ascendancy, it can have 
no charms for the champions of general truth. So, the motto 
of the old Reformed banner is: Rather be right than be popular. 

Not to run with the multitude to do evil, is a virtue of great 
worth. This-is especially true in Church history; and the 
Church that dares maintain the right, in the face of opposition, 
that steadily withstands the solicitations to fall in with broad- 
road travellers, that stems the tide of errors setting in upon the 
truth like a flood, must always be respected. 

Settling great questions, freeing fundamental truths, and de- 
fining main principles in the light of historical development, 
was the work of the Reformation age. To the Reformed Church 
was assigned, by the ordering of divine Providence, whose hand 
moves in history, the strong middle ground relation to the 
either extremes of the Church. And true to her pristine type, 
the Reformed Church lifts up her banner to the world, to-day. 

No part of our general Reformed life has been consciously 
repudiated, or given up—which is more than can be truly said 
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of many others. Even Romanism, claiming absolute infalli- 
bility and immobility, has, meanwhile, defined new dogmas of 
faith; so that what was not an article of faith, and, therefore, 
might be held or rejected by a good papist twenty years ago, 
must now be believed on pain of purgatorial burning. As to 
the dogma of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin, 
the Romish Church is not semper idem. Others, also, have 
tergiversated with variations almost ad infinitum; or at least 
fallen away from a firm adherence to their standards; while we 
still are true to the ceecumenical symbol of Protestantism, and 
rest even more firmly than ever on the Faith of Christendom, 
the Apostles’ Creed. 

A good ship, in time of storm, may be rocked by the winds 
and the waves; but if well built and well manned, it will out- 
ride the fury of the gale. So, under storms of opposition, the 
historical strength of the Reformed Church presents a con- 
sistency of testimony, that bitter persecutions, and popular 
heresies, and spiritual declensions, and galvanic spasms, and 
warlike controversies could not wear out. The dews of vigor- 
ous youth are yet upon her virgin locks—not weakened, hoary 
age. 

If this strength be withal called little—that is, not great in 
quantity; yet is it in real quality, still, strength, if we further 
consider the Doctrinal Position of the Reformed Church. 

To have kept Christ’s Word, in the hearty teachings of our 
symbolical formulas contained in the Heidelberg Catechism, 
while many others gave way to modern errors, is no sign of 
weakness in the Reformed Church. The doctrinal position 
thus maintained, is a remarkable and peculiar fact. In the 
general defection of others from the Reformation sense of their 
own standards, is the contrast most broad and plain. Even 
in the present generation, the trial has been painful and pro- 
tracted. The marked and well-defined position taken by the 
Reformed Church in the early days of the Reformation, has 
been most faithfully maintained. If Rationalism was at any one 
time most alarmingly present in Reformed Theological systems, 
it was also here that it met its earliest and severest checks, and 
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suffered its greatest defeats, and received what may be con- 
sidered its final overthrow. From Schleiermacher onward, Ger- 
many bears testimony on this point; and our Church in America 
has also rendered essential service. 

More especially in this country may we speak of the Re- 
formed Theology having maintained its strength, and called 
forth respect, in its Mercersburg school. After a period of 
lifeless formalism and inactivity in the last century, the result 
of influences flowing from European Rationalism, infidelity and 
the continental wars, it has now, in our age, awakened to new 
power, and startled the theological mind of America, by a 
strong and steady re-affirmation of the old Reformed doctrines, 
in @ true historical development. 

A truer Philosophy is nowhere to be found, than is held and 
taught in the institutions of the Reformed Church. A better 
Theology, in vain is sought for, and probably does not exist, 
than that system set forth by our standards and maintained by 
their teachers. Thus heartily and in larger measure, by the 
Church, is being made known the manifold wisdom of God. At 
what odds the contest, some years since, was carried on, we all 
very well know. For awhile it stood: The world against Mer- 
cersburg; and Mercersburg against all the world. How goes 
the contest now, let those say who have been won to an ac- 
knowledgment of the truth. Not only has attention been fixed 
on the great issues, but respect has been won, thought has been 
challenged, and earnest men have been set to thinking. ° 

Central—the most central of all the doctrines taught and 
maintained, is that of the Incarnation, the Eternal Logos, the 
Word made flesh. Nowhere else has there been such Christo- 
logical teaching, at such heavy cost, as by our Church of the 
Heidelberg Catechism. Christ, the living Word, the Truth, is 
for our System of Theology, the Alpha and Omega. For our 
Faith, He is the Beginner and Finisher. For our creed, He is 
the sum. For our Cultus, He is Vinedresser, Husbandman 
and Lord. For our Worship, He is the Life, the Way, the 
End. Church Creed, as the doctrine of Christ, is the Catholic 
authority on which the faith and obedience of men are chal- 
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lenged. The objective power of the Word, in the ordinances of 
the Church, is the ground of this strength. 

Divine truth, as doctrine faithfully kept, must forever ex- 
clude all mere fiction, or human notion, or fatal diabolical 
error. Not, however, without contest and fierce opposition, 
can the positive truth be taught. Hence our Church, while by 
no means contentious or magisterial, but rather conciliatory 
and moderate by virtue of her inherent life and Mittle-mass po- 
sition, has nevertheless, been the occasion of most violent theo- 
logical controversy. We are not, however, the troublers of 
Israel. 

Fanaticism, claiming for itself special spiritual piety, in 
many of the sects, arrayed itself against the teachings and cus- 
toms of our Reformed fathers. We all know how fierce for 
awhile was the war. Indeed, the smoke of battle has scarcely 
yet cleared up, and the din of strife, though apparently dying, 
is still heard in its surging and receding echoes. Meet a bear 
robbed of her whelps, rather than contend with the wild spirit of 
“ piosity”’ in fanaticism. Keeping Christ’s Word, as against 
the false spirits, is a work of the Reformed Church has tried to 
do; and who will say, that in this, there has been no success? 

Errors and abuses of Romanism (to which some timid souls 
thought our school bound to go, body and soul), no less than 
the wild frenzy of the sects, and Puritanic spectral ghostliness, 
and Baptistic heresies of our age, all have been confronted by 
the strong doctrinal position of the Reformed Church. It is 
not boaSting, nor is it too much to say: that the earnest, firm 
and moderate teachings of her school, during the last quarter 
of a century, has, under God’s guidance, done more towards 
giving proper tone and healthful direction to the theological 
thinking of our age in America, than any other one religious 
body, however large and influential, can honestly claim. 

Master minds have been developed for the wotk among us; 
and others abroad have been called to the right fountain of 
Truth. Christology is now working its way into more general 
and scientific apprehension. It must run through every system 
and control it at every point. As a consequence, the Idea of 
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the Church is calling for most earnest attention in all the most 
respectable denominations; and Church History cannot now 
remain a neglected study in respectable Theological Semina- 
ries. The Doctrines of the Sacraments are now coming more 
and more into honor, where some time ago, all sacramental 
teachings were thought to smack strongly of popery. Chris- 
tian Cultus and Worship in general, now demand revision and 
real amendment in the Liturgical movements going on even in 
Churches, where, not long since, such like things were entirely 
unknown. Whatever may be thought of it by others, whether, 
in their notion, to our credit or shame, it is, nevertheless, a 
significant fact, that in this, no less than in the developing of a 
living theology for our age, the Reformed Church has, also, 
been in the van, in this liturgical work. 

Confessional Fidelity in not denying the Name of Jesus, is 
another element of strength in the Reformed Church. 

What a faithful witness (Martyr), has not the Reformed 
Church been for the Name of Christ! Our most excellent 
Catechism, the flower and best fruit of the Reformation, has 
been a standing testimony for that Name. Amid all sorts of 
defections and declensions elsewhere, this standard has not 
trailed in the dust. Schisms and- heresies, rationalism and 
pietism, puritanic presumption, and sect piracies, have all alike 
failed to extort from the Reformed Church a denial of Christ’s 
Name. To witness a good profession is no mean grace. The 
Church that has power to do this, and does it in confessional 
fidelity, has a spirit akin to the martyrs. F 

Bearing this testimony for Jesus, has begotten the true 
Spirit of the noble army of martyrs; and this freely offered up 
martyr blood in the cause. In the long ages of the past, the 
history of the Reformed Church is, in this respect, glorious. 
Not always in great might, but in real strength, has her wit- 
ness been given. No less now, than_in the days of the fathers, 
is this martyr spirit a mark of the Church. The power of true 
faith, always works like results. In will, or in fact, the spirit 
is the self-same in martyr testimony. 

Persecutions have indeed befallen our Church in these latter 
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days, because we have chosen not to deny His Name, after the 
fashion of the times. It had been easier for us, déubtless, to 
have fallen in at every point, with the reigning spirit of 
American Protestantism; and joined now in the hosannahs to 
the Son of David, that it one day would sing; ‘and then straight- 
way, only a few days later, demand His crucifixion—when the 
multitude had been misled by unbelieving scribes and envious 
Pharisees. Not so would the Reformed Church treat her Lord. 

Moderation, fidelity and loving trust forbid our falling in 
with every hue and cry, that for the moment happens to be the 
popular hobby. So, our historical relation never joins us to 
any radical extreme; our doctrinal position does not give way 
to every new-fangled ism; and our confessional life refuses to 
lose itself in every wave of modern error or false practice 
among the Babel voices of the land. 

Hostility is of course awakened by this fact, and opposition 
is savagely aroused. The offence of the cross has, therefore, 
not yet ceased. We are thus called to suffer shame for the 
Name of Jesus Christ. But we cannot deny His Name, however 
much it might please others. It is not an easy thing, we know, 
by no little experience, to be made a gazing stock, on which the 
whole religious public, as it were, may post up their placards of 
ridicule, to our shame and reproach. By a sort of common 
agreement, a conspiracy of this kind was once and again formed 
to badger the Reformed Church out of her steady faith, and tie 
her to the tail of the reigning false spirit of the age. It takes 
a hearty confidence in the faith of Jesus Christ, to meet all 
this—such an abiding, all-conquering faith as Moses had, who 
chose rather to suffer reproach and’ affliction with God’s Israel, 
than to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter. 

God will surely reward this confessional fidelity in the Re- 
formed Church; and for what she has patiently endured, there 
shall be to her a return of double. To be charged before the 
religious public with wanting vital piety and godliness, because 
we opposed the fanatical excesses of the Anxious Bench sys- 
tem; to be proclaimed before the Christian world, as on the 
high road towards Rome, because we hold fast to the grace of 
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the sacraments, and have faith in the Church; to be called dead 
formalists, because we are providing our Church with a liturgi- 
cal order of worship; to be unchurched and unfellowshipped by 
every modern upstart sect, because we do not glory in their 
multiplied stripes and shades and colors of party and schism; 
to be ruled out of evangelical Protestantism by those who out- 
pope the Pope, because we, in self-defence, charge that, the dif- 
ference between us and them is that they have fallen away from 
the proper sense of their own standards and the primitive truth; 
to suffer crusade after crusade and continued piracies, until the 
world wonders why this burning bush has not been consumed— 
all this, and much more, has been the blessed lot of the Re- 
formed Church. Count it all joy, ye that suffer thus for the 
Name of Jesus! 

Yet there is perhaps not to-day another Church, which has pro- 
portionably, and with such small means, maintained such steady 
internal and external growth, in the last twenty years. Thanks 
be unto our Divine Lord for the “little strength” of His grace 
given unto us, to keep His Word, and not deny His Name! In 
due time the reaping will come; and for this cause, there is set 
before our Church an OpEN Door. 

If what we have already said of the characteristics of the Re- 
formed Church be true, then may also the Church hear her Lord 
calling her attention to the “open door” which He has set be- 
fore her, because of her works in keeping His Word and bear- 
ing testimony to Hisdear Name. For this cause, He will “make 
others know that He hath loved” her; and therefore shall they 
come and worship at her altar. The open door will be for the 
Church to go in and take possession of the nations; and they 
shall come and join their lot with her, for the Lord hath spoken 
good concerning Israel. 

Looking, then, at the historical relation of the Reformed 
Church to the other branches of the Church catholic; and con- 
sidering the doctrinal stand-point of our faith, so broadly rest- 
ing on the Creed of Christendom; and consciously maintaining 
our confessional life in the most central ground of Christianity, 
we cannot but hear our Lord challenging the Church to duty, 
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in view of the open door. He hath set it before her. - It is 
opened by His divine providence and grace. No man can shut 
it. The opportunity He affords, none can take from her. 

To America, God hath given largely to hold the destiny of 
the world at this time in her hands. History is declaring this 
land to be the battle-ground of future contests for the rights of 
man, and the triumphs of the faith, Who knows but for such 
a time as this, He may have brought the Reformed Church to 
her present position? Whatever He may have committed to 
others, there is at least no limit to the open door of opportunity 
He hath here set before us. Mark well that interesting fact! 
Would to God, we acted on it aright! 

No other Church has a broader historical character, as a basis 
for enlarged operations and conservative influence. There is 
much in this fact clone, that fits us to meet the present neces- 
sities of our great land. It is very certain that no other body 
can do all the work needed in this land of the future. It is 
doubtful whether all others combined could, without our aid, do 
the work on hand at the present time. Romanism, for instance, 
with all its high claims, cannot reach the broadest and deepest 
wants of our progressive nation—for the Papacy knows nothing 
of progress. It is true, they are trying to ride into favor now, 
because, as a Church, they have abstained from the political 
issues of the late war. But this is not an honest claim. The 
only representatives of their Church, when they have no coun- 
cils in session, are their bishops; and we know what part these 
took in the North and in the South. No other Church was 
deeper in the muddy pool of politics. Their late General Coun- 
cil shows them to be alive to a sense of their calling. 

Episcopacy, inheriting much from the personal character of 
Henry the Eighth and his period, has not the scope and stretch 
to compass the far-reaching wants, so crying in their demands 
for relief in our age. Lutheranism, with all its great worth and 
Reformation characteristics, so excellent and fundamental, may 
yet come to find that no one personality of the reformers, though 
it have borne the name of the chiefest, has all the results of Pro- 
testant truth. They are surely our help-fellows in the Lord, 
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and they are fighting like battles. Puritanism, with its con- 
tracted and narrow constitution, can never claim to satisfy the 
whole country; since it is even losing ground in its own early 
home, and is running to bad seed in other parts of the land. 
Presbyterianism, however respectable, has not yet become Ca- 
tholic enough to hormonize its various schools. It may yet 
come to a higher conception of its calling. Methodism, not- 
withstanding its imposing numerical strength, must either change 
its system even more than it has already done, or be re-absorbed 
by some more churchly element. The Baptistic sects must 
either crack their exclusive hard and soft shells, or disintegrate 
still more into splits and factions. All the “‘No Creed” Churches 
will soon become the no Church party, and go over bodily to 
blank infidelity. 

Divergencies and dispersions cannot solve the problem of the 
world’s wants. There must be a bond of union, a ground of 
agreement, a faith held in one, a unity of life principle, if the 
Church of Christ is to exert its true salt-savoring power, and 
be the light of the world. Where can all come together on a 
better ground, than in the Creed, as that flows from the Person 
of Christ, the God-man? Whoever stands nearest to this life- 
power, is least removed from Catholic unity. If the Reformed 
Church has the Apostle John’s place near the heart of her Lord, 
He may answer first her questions, while the others may be no 
less anxious to ask theirs. 

In the present great Nisus of our American church life, after 
higher truth in Catholic Christianity, there is much to hope for, 
as we firmly believe, in favor of our humble calling. So little 
removed from central Catholicity in our history and life; so 
moderate, firm, irenical, cecumenical, and sound in our symbol 
of doctrinal faith; so steady and consistent in our confessional 
trust, we may with confidence bear our testimony to the whole 
country. To challenge attention to our history and creed, is to 
command respect for that which is greater in this view, than 
numerical strength, and better than outward material wealth. 
There is nothing in our history, life, confession, and customs, 
either schismatic or provincial. There is that in this Catholi- 
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city alone, which should carry the conservative teachings of our 
Reformed Church into all parts of this great land and the world. 
And we have reason to believe, that when once rightly known, 
we might expeet obedience to the faith on every hand. The 
great want now is positive faith, a real Christianity for the 
whole man, body and spirit. The Church of the Future, what- 
ever that may be, will doubtless be found making large account 
of the elements now at hand in our Reformed Church. 

Wherever the Anglo-Germanic life and spirit prevails, there 
especially is an open door for us. The millions of our kindred 
in the rapidly-growing West, should at once be properly pro- 
vided for by the Reformed Church. So, all the large centres 
of population, and the great thoroughfares of trade, need our 
immediate and earnest attention. The territories soon to be 
made states; and the broad prairies and teeming valleys towards 
the setting sun, all these show us the wide ‘“‘oPEN DOOR.” 

Before the end of the present century, there will most likely 
be great changes wrought in our social and national fabric. The 
immediate future of America, will probably give tone, in the 
immediate coming ages, to much of our subsequent history. In 
all this, the element of TRuE RELIeIon and Sounp PHmosopxy, 
will necessarily bear no unimportant part. The reconstructed 
country will differ as much from what it is at present, as it now 
does from what it formerly was. Its wants must be met by faith 
and pure religion undefiled before God. Nothing less will meet 
the case, and that system which has it to give, will be freely 
drawn upon to meet the necessity. 

Already it seems pretty well settled that New England can- 
not so enlarge its selfish, social, and political ideas, as‘to be 
either the law-maker, or the law-holder, of this whole great na- 
tion. Neither can the Theology of the witch-burners, satisfy 
the deep-felt wants of the inquiring religious spirit of the age. 
Material Philosophy and ghostly Religion cannot hear the soul- 
cravings of a mighty and intensely earnest people. 

Puritanism is fundamentally unchurchly and mechanical, with 
a materialistic tendency. It is, however, only the true idea of 
the Church of Christ, with all its real contents, for Christian 
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Faith, that can satisfy the gnawing hunger of the present, and 
hush the soul-cryings for that which is to come. When party 
strife has spent its force, either in politics or religion, there must 
come a power to take up the jarring elements, and harmonize 
them, in a principle broader, deeper, higher, and truer than 
mere partizans possess. The divine-human, the God-man, the 
Church, is the power to do this; and this precisely is the need 
of the present hour. 

Mingling now as never before the great breaking up, through 
which our country has just been called to pass, the spirits of the 
Alps and of the Rhine, of the Glens and of the Moors, all unite 
with the peculiar life of America; forming a broad and new na- 
tionality, reaching far beyond the narrow provincialism of Cape 
Cod, wiping out Mason and Dixon’s line, and knowing no east, 
no north, no south, and no west. He is an enemy to his coun- 
try as well as to the Church, who would now stir up, increase, 
or minister to the continuance of party strife, factions, sect, or 
' schism. 

Religion cannot be less Catholic than the universal life of our 
polygenous nationality. Hence that system, which is not bound 
by the narrow limits of old traditions, nor embarrassed by un- 
wise legislation, nor trammelled by false prejudices; but is free 

to carry the whole blessed gospel, with all its gracious benefits, 
to all parts of our land, and to all its people,—that system has, 
in so far, most certainly an open door set before it. What 
‘Church can, with so little embarrassment and so much conscious 
freedom as ours, offer the blessings of CHRISTIANITY to our 
whole country? To the fullest extent of our means, and to the 
utmost measure of our ability, may we enter into this open 
door. 

Others of the Churches have each their several excellencies, 
from which we would not in the least detract. They each, also, 
have their work to do in their own way. And therefore, while 
we are not excluded from any plave, nor confined to any class 
of people—for the door is open absolutely without limit as to 
this—yet are we painfully conscious that we cannot, even if we 
would, - all that is to bedone. We cannot, and desire not, to 
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exclude other Churches, nor do their divinely-allotted work. 
Nay, it is exceedingly doubtful whether we will do all our work: 
rather is it almost morally certain that, with all our advantages, 
we will fail to accomplish fully all, to the doing of which, we are 
so’solemnly called. Self-conscious of our duty, we presume not 
to stand in the calling of others. For though no man can shut 
to us the open door, yet God can. He opens, and no man shuts; 
He shuts, and no man can open. Our failure, therefore, to enter 
at the proper time, the open door of opportunity, so graciously 
and with such marked distinction set before us, may soon bar it 
for ever against us. The probation time may not be long. 
“Behold! I come quickly,” is the admonition. ‘ Hold fast that 
thou hast,” implies also the dread possibility of letting it slip. 

Much has already been Jost—lost beyond recovery. First, we 
have not known the day of merciful visitation. Even now, when 
self-consciously alive to the call, our means are limited, and 
that which we have, is not all available for this great work, as 
it should be. The wealth of the Church has not been surren- 
dered to the Lord. How little finds its way into His treasury! 
For the sheer want of means, the great privilege of entering into 
the open door, must largely be foregone, and that, perhaps for 
us, forever! 

Had we, additional to our present force, five hundred faithful 
men, of proper qualifications, they might all find mission fields 
of great promise, in as short a time as they could be commis- 
sioned and sent. But laborers, men, fit men, are greatly needed. 
The harvest, indeed, is plenteous, but the laborers are few. 
Who will consecrate their children and themselves to the service 
of the Lord? Who will hear His call to enter into His vine- 
yard and work, with the blessed assurance that whatever is 
right, He will pay? Self-consecration is needed on a larger 
scale than ever before, if the Reformed Church is to go in at 
this open door. The land ought to be possessed, and there is 
much yet to be occupied. Who will go up in the name of the 
Lord? Shall the Canaanite remain? 

The crisis of the nation is upon us; and there ought to be 
gospel truth and grace enough to light up the dark future way 
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of the people. There ought to be enough gracious salt to pre- 
serve the nation from threatened corruption. There ought to 
be enough Christological Faith to save men. Souls are in pe- 
rishing need of salvation in Christ by the saving powers lodged 
in His Church. The Church that most really brings these means 
within the reach of men, will be acknowledged as the most de- 
serving of confidence. Faithfully keeping and administering 
the Word and Sacraments, as the means of grace, is the duty 
of the Church. And to this calling the Reformed Church, froni 
her positive stand-point, has faithfully addressed herself, to the 
negative exclusion of much else, that has claimed the attention 
of others. For this cause our Lord will “make them of the 
synagogue of Satan” come and worship at our altar. If we 
improve our high and holy privileges, He will make others know 
that He hath loved us. 

See to it, that no man take thy crown! Watchfully, is that 
crown to be kept and guarded. The open door of unlimited 
usefulness, is a goodly jewel in the crown. The way to do good 
lies all about us. This gem may be made to shine in the crown 
of our eternal rejoicings. That God has given us the “little 
strength” we have, is, indeed, a marvel. Our ability to testify 
above others of the tribes, to the truth as it is in Jesus, is a 
grace we may not innocently forfeit. ‘To him that hagh, shall 
be given; and to him that hath not, shall be taken away even 
that he hath.” In the faithful use of strength, we retain what 
we have, and grow yet stronger; but failing to use our powers,. 
is the surest road to utter weakness. Ability to hold a com-- 
manding position in Church History, to mediate and reconcile: 
extremes, to afford a central base for freer and broader final 
union, to point to the only ground plan of Catholicity, and to 
co-operate in the furnishing with others the historieal elements 
of the Church of the future; to teach pure Doctrine, hold a 
Catholic Creed, and confess a Christological Faith; having an 
cecumenical catechism, being a true Church, and furnishing real. 
grace in the word and sacraments, is a blessed gift, and no mean 
mission in any age, to any land. 

Here may others learn that God honors them that honor. 
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Him. Fidelity to His name has its own reward. <A martyr 
crown is a crown of life. Testimony for Jesus is better than 
mere worldly influence, numerical strength, or popular favor. 
All they that live godly shall doubtless suffer persecution—but 
be of good cheer—for our Lord has overcome the world. Him 
that overcometh, will He make a pillar in God’s temple, and he 
shall go no more out, but will wear the new Name. 

Rationalism and infidelity on the one hand, and blind submis- 
sion and Romanism, on the other—these have formerly been 
generally thought to be the only alternatives for earnest men. 
But there is a better way. A true faith, a real Church, sacra- 
mental means of grace, and an order of worship in which the 
Divine and the human can come into full and free union and 
harmony, is found in the Reformed Church. There are those 
now in her holy communion, who can bear witness to her power 
to save them from both the Scylla and Charybdis. 

All the grace of salvation is in the Church. It is, then, of 
the first importance to be én the Church, in order to partake of 
this grace. Only in the Ark, is safety from the deluge. Be- 
cause the Lord hath spoken good concerning Israel, it shall be 
that whatsoever good thing He shall do unto us, shall be also 
theirs who go with us. The Way, the Truth, and the Life, is 
by the ¢‘open door.” By Him, if any man will enter in, he 
shall be saved. 

He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto 
the Churches! 
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Art. 1V.—THE GERMAN REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA. 


PAITH—GOVERNMENT—WORSHIP. 


BY PROF. E. V. GERHART, D.D., FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE, 
LANCASTER, PA. 


In the history of the German branch of the Reformed Church 
in America, we may distinguish four periods, each one of which 
is marked by some characteristics peculiar to itself. The pre- 
sent status of the Church in respect to doctrines, and particu- 
larly the earnest effort to establish an Order of Worship more 
in harmony with the genius of the Gospel, and better adapted 
to the needs of the clergy and laity, are most intimately con- 
nected with’ the moral forces at work in her history, and can 
be duly appreciated only when studied in the light of the 
changes wrought by these forces during the past hundred and 
fifty. years. 

FIRST PERIOD. 

The first period commences with the beginning of the emigra- 
tion to America, from the Palatinate and France, of persecuted 
Protestants of the Reformed faith, and their settlement in Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Virginia and the Carolinas, and extends to 
the year 1747, when the first Syned, or Coetus, as it was then 
called, was convened, through the instrumentality of the Rev. 
Michael Schlatter, in Philadelphia; a period that covers from 
twenty-five to thirty years, during which the Germans—general- 
ly poor, dwelling in small log houses in a wild and inhospitable 
region, destitute of the comforts and frequently of the neces- 
saries of life, and continually exposed to danger from roaming 
savages—were scattered abroad like sheep without a shepherd 
over a wide extent of uncultivated territory, along the rivers 
and creeks, in the valleys and among the mountains, and living, 
for the most part, without schools and churches, without teach- 
ers and ministers, and in consequence without the Sacraments 
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and public worship. Children grew up unbaptized. The youth 
were not catechized and confirmed. The people in general, 
received no moral and Christian instruction. In times of mis- 
fortune and sickness and sore bereavement, their sorrow was 
not relieved by the sanctifying ministrations of the Church, and 
often not by the sympathy of relatives and friends. Copies of 
the Bible, catechism, hymn-book and prayer-book were scarce. 
Nor could they have been purchased in America, even if they 
would have had the means. The sense of destitution and isolation 
was intensified by difference of nationality, language and social 
customs, which separated them from the society of English set- 
tlers, and rendered free social intercourse impossible. It was 
still more intensified by the immense distance at which the peo- 
ple were removed from the mother country—far greater then, 
relatively, when the steam-engine and steam-vessels were un- 
known, than now; an exchange of letters consuming rarely 
léss than six months, and®often as much as nine months or a 
year. 

The unavoidable consequence of such dispersion, isolation, 
poverty and religious destitution in the new world, it is not 
difficult to imagine. The state of the Church was chaotic. 
The material was abundant; but there was no organization. 
While the more earnest and faithful did not cease to long and 
pray for the means of grace, many became indifferent and 
careless. An entire generation grew up without any instruc- 
tion other than what was given by parents. There was no: de- 
fense against error and sin. Fanatics and errorists, of which, 
according to the best historical data, there were not a few, had 
free access to the people. Left to themselves, some were drawn 
aside from the faith of their fathers. Vicious practices and 
customs gradually came into vogue. Downward tendencies 
work toward their corresponding results much more rapidly 
than upward tendencies. Hence when, in 1846, Schlatter ar- 
rived in this country, he found the religion and moral condition 
of the people of the Reformed faith to be both very lamentable 
and dangerous. The strongest language could scarcely express 
fully his deep sense of their spiritual needs. 
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Ignorance begets prejudice; and political oppression, jealousy 
of personal rights. Having escaped from virulent persecution 
in the fatherland, and suddenly transferred to those colonies of 
America which enjoyed extraordinary civil and religious liberty, 
the great change exposed the people to new dangers of an oppo- 
site character—the danger of mistaking self-will for freedom, the 
legitimate authority of Church and State for tyranny, and the 
maintenance of ecclesiastical order for an infringement of their 
civil rights. To what extent these evils obtained a foothold, it 
is not important to determine. But that they existed, is known 
from the events of the time and the developments of a later pe- 
riod. Take as an example, the disorderly and revolutionary pro- 
ceedings of the Steiner party against the noble Schlatter, 1749, 
in the (Race street) German Reformed Church of Philadelphia. 

Some of the evils which took root in this moral chaos, have 
perpetuated themselves down to the present time. Indeed, this 
first lamentable period in the history of the Reformed Confes- 
sion in America, seems to typify at least one side of her eccle- 
siastical life and condition through all subsequent periods. 
Spiritual destitution, the want of ministers, large pastoral 
charges, neglect of ecclesiastical order, a separatistic or schis- 
matic tendency, a false jealousy of civil rights and indifference 
to education, are evils against which the Church has had to 
contend no less in the present than in the last century. 


SECOND PERIOD. 

The second period dates from the organization of the Coetus, 
and continues to the year 1793; and may be called the forma- 
tive period. During this period of forty-six years, the Church 
stood in organic connection with the Synods of North and South 
Holland. These Synods commissioned the Rev. Michael Schlat- 
ter, of St. Gall, Switzerland, to go to the American colonies, 
visit the destitute and helpless Germans of the Reformed faith, 
preach the Gospel and administer the Sacraments, organize the 
people at suitable points into congregations, settle ministers, 
and consummate the work by the organization of the Ccetus, 

which formidable task he performed with apostolic self-denial 
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and zeal, and succeeded beyond expectation, in the face of the 
most formidable obstacles, in bringing some degree of beauty 
and order out of the original mass. Through his agency, a 
deeper and more general interest in the American Church was 
awakened in Holland, Germany, and Switzerland. A large 
sum of money was collected; a fund established; hundreds of 
Bibles were purchased and transmitted; appropriations made 
for the support of ministers, ministers’ widows, and school- 
masters, and, in some cases, for defraying the travelling ex- 
penses of ministers and elders to the annual meeting of Ceetus. 
All acts of Ceetus were submitted, for approval and confirma- 
tion, to the Synods of Holland, or, rather, to the Classis of 
Amsterdam, which, by appointment of the Synods, was en- 
trusted with the oversight and care of the German churches in 
America. The German Reformed Ccetus was subordinate to 
the Classis of Amsterdam, and, through it, to the Synods of 
Holland; it had no independent jurisdiction; but was the organ 
by which the Synods governed, provided for, and managed the 
affairs of the German Church in America. Receiving such 
generous support, brought into a state of organization, and 
held under efficient government, the German Reformed Church 
struck its roots deeper into American soil, and began to grow. 
But its growth was very slow. In 1747, there were five or- 
dained ministers and forty-siz organized churches. In 1752, 
Ceetus consisted of twelve ministers; yet, in 1798, when the 
subordinate relation to Holland was dissolved, Coetus had on 
its roll the names of only twenty-two ordained ministers. What 
was the number of congregations, we have no data by which to 
determine; but we are safe, we think, in estimating them at not 
less than one hundred and fifty. 

These forty-siz years constituted the period of pupilage. The 
ruling mind was in Holland; or if not in Holland, as the Synods 
of Holland were rather the medium, through which the churches 
of Switzerland, the Palatinate, and Western Germany furnished 
educated ministers and pecuniary support, it was at least fo- 
reign. It was not in America, but on the continent of Europe. 
All the ministers had received an European education. Their 
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faith and theology answered to the type which was then prevail- 
ing in the Universities and Reformed Churches of Germany. 
The social life of the people reflected German manners and cus- 
toms; and a new accession of emigrants from year to year in 
large numbers, served to perpetuate the peculiar character of 
German life through succeeding generations. The Reformed 
Church of Pennsylvania, as to government, theology, cultus, 
morality, and social life in general, was born and grew up in the 
image of the fatherland. 

What the type of theology was in the Protestant Church of 
Germany in the eighteenth century, and particularly in the 
latter half of it, it is not difficult to determine. To employ a 
general form of expression, we may say, that the leading theolo- 
gical tendency of the age was a reaction against a false and life- 
less supranaturalism, guided by feeling and the reflections of 
the natural understanding. The faith of the Reformation as 
held in the schools and in cultivated and intelligent circles, 
had deteriorated into a traditional belief in the inspiration of 
the Scriptures and the historical facts of Christianity, and into 
violent contention for the confessional standards of the Reforma- 
tion. Living faith in Christ, sustained by profound thought, 
and attested by the fruits of charity and holy living, was gene- 
rally wanting. A cold, stiff orthodoxy, received by tradition 
from the fathers, co-existed with worldliness and loose manners. 

The reaction was twofold: on the one hand, in the sphere of 
feeling, against the prevailing coldness and neglect of the du- 
ties of practical religion; on the other, in the sphere of reflec- 
tion, against a narrow, mechanical, and unscientific faith; 
though both tendencies, being affiliated in principle, worked to-_ 
gether towards the bringing about of the same general result. 
The one was Pietism, the other Rationalism. Pietism, spring- 
ing from a false view of religious feeling, laid undue stress on 
peculiar kinds of award experience and mental frames, and was 
therefore indifferent to the theological formulas of Christian doc- 
trine, as taught in the confessional books, and hostile to the cold 
and censorious spirit in which these formulas were vindicated 
by the orthodox schools. The chief interest, according to this 


, 
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view, was deep conviction of sin, intense sorrow, and a certain 
violent revolution of feeling, wrought by the Spirit. Whether 
a man receives all the formal statements of Christian doctrine 
contained in books written by uninspired men, is a matter, if 
not of little, yet of much less importance. Of such one-sided 
religious sentimentality, the natural consequence was a tendency 
towards uncharitableness and an unsound faith. 

Rationalism, like Pietism, began in the bosom of the Church. 
It asserted the violated rights of the human understanding 
against the representatives of a rigid faith, who required un- 
thinking submission to all the dogmas of the Church. The 
learned Semler* discovered, as he supposed, many discrepan- 
cies, historical errors, and local popular notions, that can have 
no foundation in truth, in the Scriptures, particularly of the Old 
Testament. The age was ripe for such enlightened views. Others 
were soon drawn into the path of cold, superficial criticism. Fun- 
damental dogmas were attacked, and found to be inconsistent 
with man’s reason and judgment; which, it was assumed, con- 
stitute the touchstone by which religious views and theories are 
to be tried. Christianity, regarded as the best form of natural 
religion, was resolved into morality and sentiment—just and 
upright conduct, a tender sympathy with God as revealed in 
nature, and benevolence. Rationalism, whilst it derided the 
cant and artificial seriousness of the Pietistic school, was thus 
in principle allied to its sentimentalism ; just as Pietism, whilst 
it abhorred the worldliness and levity of the Rationalistic school, 
was, by its aversion to cold orthodoxy and indifference to theo- 
logical formulas, drawn into the same current of fallacious re- 
AMection. Both unwittingly joined hands, though laboring to 
accomplish opposite ends. Each system included important 
truth, and could justify itself relatively to an existing evil; but 
each was ruled by a false principle. Of both the tendency was 
to undermine the foundations of the faith and churchliness of 
the great Reformation. The result was an overwhelming flood 
of error and sin, that swept away the landmarks of the Church, 
and engulphed the masses of the people in sensualism. 


* Born 1725, died 1791. 
4 
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The destruction was, indeed, not universal. Christ was in the 
midst of the burning bush. The Holy Ghost did not forsake 
His Church. The life of godliness did not die out among all 
the people; nor was child-like faith banished from all the pul- 
pits; nor was the voice of truth silent in every theological 
chair. An earnest protest was heard from learned and godly 
men. Influential associations were organized at different places, 
for the purpose of resisting the progress of neology, and rescu- 
ing the ancient faith from total subversion. But the resistance 
was in great measure ineffectual; because the educated men 
who defended the truth, were themselves under tle power of the 
reigning method of thought and the spirit of the age. They 
had drifted away from the status of the Protestant Church in 
the sixteenth century, but had no clear perception of the fact. 
They stood in the element of reflection, rather than in the ele- 
ment of faith; being governed more by the judgments of the un- 
derstanding than by the intuitions of the reason. Christianity 
was mainly a system of morals, or, at most, of doctrine; not a 
new creation in Christ Jesus. It is correct, therefore, to affirm 
that, during the latter half of the eighteenth and the first de- 
cades of the present century, a false theological and religious 
tendency in the twofold form of Rationalism and Pietism cha_ 
racterized the entire thinking and life of the Protestant Church, 
Lutheran and Reformed, on the continent of Europe. 

Of the truth of this general statement, history furnishes am- 
ple proof. But it does not comport with the design and limits 
of this article to go into the details of an historical argument. 
We may presume that no one will be disposed to deny it, who 
is acquainted with the tone of philosophy and theology, the con- 
dition of the Church, the state of morals, and the political con- 
vulsions and revolutions of that age. 

In the bosom of these predominant tendencies, were born, 
bred, and educated, the men who’established, organized, and 
gave character to the German Reformed Church in America 
one hundred years ago. The records demonstrate that they 
belonged to the best class, the majority of them at least, of Re- 
formed ministers in Switzerland and Germany. Learned, ortho- 
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dox, pious, self-denying and faithful, they left their homes for 
the new world beyond the wide waste of waters, and devoted 
themselves, amid many privations and trials, with much zeal 
to the service of the Church, among the scattered and destitute 
Germans; and they deserve, as they receive, the gratitude, re- 
spect, and veneration of posterity. Yet neither gratitude nor 
reverence requires us to shut our eyes to the undeniable fact, 
that they were not, in the proper sense of the word, the true . 
exponents of the mature faith of the Reformed Church of the 
Palatinate, as it stood in the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Born from the womb of the 2 age, its theological virus circulated 
in the arteries of their theology, exegesis, and practical reli- 
gious life. 

Few men are endowed with sufficient power to rise above and 
take a step in advance of the character and spirit of the 
times in which they live, whether in politics, theology, or social 
life; and those few are men of genius, who, like the breaking- 
in of the morning light, rather indicate and foretell, than teach 
and represent, the new sun of truth full-orbed, while the 
shadows of the receding night still linger and mingle with the 
bright beams of coming glory. They are inspired with a new 
idea, and introduce a new tendency or moral force; but nur- 
tured on the bosom of another and different order of thought, 
they betray its limiting and modifying influence. They bear a 
double character. In breaking away from the element by 
which they were moulded, they carry with them the marks of 
its formative power; while the new idea becomes the animating 
principle of a different and opposite element, which idea, like a 
seed, germinates and grows, but does not bring out its type per- 
fectly in ripe fruit before the eye. The more mature develop- 
ment into system of the new idea, and of its manifold relations, 
is the inheritance of the succeeding generation. These gifted 
men are turning-points in history. They constitute an epoch, 
like Socrates and Augustine; like Luther, Calvin, and Des 
Cartes; or, as directly related to the period in hand, like 
Schleiermacher and Neander.. The full import of the epoch 
comes to view in the period which they have inaugurated. 
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The American fathers of the German Reformed Church did ° 
not belong to this class of rare men. They did not rise above 
and break away from the prevailmg theological tendencies. 
No one started a new current of theological thought. They 
protested, indeed, against the heresies and blasphemies of ra- 
tionalism, and against the irregularities and fanatical spirit of 
pietism; but they did not renounce consciously the idea, or 
system, which characterized and pervaded the thinking of the 
age. They did not, by falling back upon the general status of 
the Reformation as upon the virtue of_another principle, intro- 
duce a new idea, or system of thought, at variance with, and in 
opposition to, the one in which they weye brought up and educated. 
Of such disruption, history knows nothing. ‘On the contrary, 
the American fathers were in full sympathy with the theologi- 
cal animus of the Reformed Church of Europe, as is shown by 
facts, by the records of the Synods of Holland, by the records 
of Cetus, by their sermons and books, and by the works of 
contemporaneous authors. In all the historical documents which 
‘are accessible, there is no trace whatever to be found of an issue 
ever raised during the last century by the Reformed ministers 
in America against the Reformed Church of Europe on a ques- 
tion concerning theology or worship. The only logical in- 
ference which can be drawn, is what we have stated to be the lead- 
ing characteristic of this period, namely, that as the Pennsylvania 
Coetus stood under the supervision and direction of the Classis 
of Amsterdam, so the Church was a living continuation of the 
Reformed Church of Germany, and perpetuated the theology 
and practical life of the seventeenth century in the new world. 


THIRD‘ PERIOD, 

In 1792, the proceedings of the Coetus were, for the last 
time, transmitted, for revision and approval, to the Classis of 
- Amsterdam. The same year, a Committee was appointed “to 
prepare fundamental rules” for the’government of the Church, 
consisting of “‘Domines, Pomp and Blumer.” ‘The year fol- 
lowing, at the annual meeting held in Philadelphia, Coetus re- 
solved, “that, for the present, inasmuch as we have not yet re- 
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ceived a reply to our last letters and proceedings, we will trans- 
mit to our Fathers in Holland only a letter, but not our pro- 
ceedings.”” At the sameemeeting, the Constitution, or system 
of “fundamental rules,” was submitted and adopted, which 
bears the following title: Synodal-Ordnung des hochdeutschen 
Reformirten Synods und der mit ihr verbundenen Gemeinden 
in den Vereinigten Staaten von Nord-America. By the adop- 
tion of the Synodal-Ordnung, the Cotus became the Synod, 
and the Reformirte Kirche became the Hoch-deutsche Reformirte 
Kirche. The Church hitherto known as the Reformed Church, 
now assumed the title of High-German Reformed, by way of 
distinction from the nieder-deutsche, or Low-German or Low- 
Dutch Church. »From this time on, 1793, the German branch 
of the Reformed Church in America, ceased to stand under the 
supervision of the Church of Holland, and became an inde- 
pendent body, governed by its own laws and rules, and sus- 
tained from its own resources. 

The event introduces a period of history which extends to 
the spring of 1825, when a Theological Seminary was estab-’ 
lished. During these thirty-two years, the Church was in a 
condition which it is not easy to characterize. In one respect, 
there was progress. The people increased in numbers and 
wealth. There were, also, large accessions to the population 
by immigration. Congregations multiplied, particularly in 
Pennsylvania; also, in Maryland and Virginia. Many Germans 
migrated westward, and churches were organized in Ohio. 
There was also, proportionally, a larger accession to the ranks 
of the ministry. While, during forty-six years, from 1747 to 
1793, the number rose from five to twenty-two, during the 
succeeding thirty-two years, it rose from twenty-two to eighty- 
two. 

But in another respect, there was no progress. There was 
retrogression. So long as the Church stood directly under the 
supervision of Holland, the great majority of ministers were 
thoroughly educated men. They possessed the advantage of 
training in the Gymnasiums and Universities of Europe. When 
this supervision ceased, while some men of thorough education 
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still came from Efrope and joined the ranks of the ministry, - 
the larger number came from the membership of the American 
Church; and as Synod had no Theological Seminary, no Col- 
lege, and no Academy or Classical School, these candidates for 
the sacred office could acquire only a superficial, or at most, 
but a partial knowledge of the classic languages, science, and 
theology. Young men had to prosecute their studies under the 
tuition and direction of pastors, who had charge of from two to 
eight congregations. The natural consequence was, that the 
standard of ministerial qualifications had to be lowered. With 
the gradual loss of broad culture, departed also, in a great de- 
gree at least, the sense of its value. Some of the leading minis- 
ters saw the evils to which the Church was exposed from this 
tendency, and endeavored to resist it manfully, but without 
avail. At the first meeting of Synod, after the adoption of the 
Synodal-Ordnung, in 1794, it was proposed, ‘that no one shall 
be received into our connection, who has not the requisite know- 
ledge of the languages, theology, and moral philosophy ;” but 
the consideration of the proposition was postponed until the 
next annual meeting. At the next meeting, the question came 
up again and was discussed; but the record says: “Nothing 
was done in the matter.”” The proposition was not adopted. 
The Synod felt it to be impracticable to maintain the ordinary 
standard of theological scholarship. 

With the depression of the ministry, came disorders, the fruit 
of tendencies that were working in the Church, with more or 
less power, from the time of its organization. Laymen pre- 
sumed to administer the Sacraments; that is, some men arose 
who arrogated the right to perform the functions of a minister 
of the Gospel without license or ordination. Disorder mani- 
fested itself also among ministers themselves. Some were dis- 
posed to set men apart to the holy office on their own judgment 
and authority as individuals, without the authority and sanc- 
tion of Synod. This disorderly tendency gave rise to the fol- 
lowing action, taken in 1794. 

“1, That every one, without exception, who has undertaken, 
before he has received ordination from our Synod, or from some 
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other ministerial body, to administer the Sacraments, shall be 
forever excluded from our Synod. 

“2. That no individual member of our Synod shall have the 
power to ordain others to the ministry, without the consent of 
the whole Synod. Should, however, any one undertake to do 
this, he shall necessarily be excluded from our Synod, as an 
enemy to our discipline.” 

That the disorders implied by the adoption of these resolu- 
tions really existed, appears from subsequent acts of Synod. 
In 1801, it was resolved “‘ that Mr. Aurandt, be permitted to 
present himself at the next meeting of Synod for examination, 
and that he be directed, in the meantime, to abstain from ad- 
ministering the Holy Sacraments, and attending on the so-called 
Big Meetings, and to prosecute his studies under the direction 
of a minister in connection with the Synod.” Before grantfng 
him this privilege, Mr. Aurandt appeared before a Committee, 
and manifested great sorrow for violating the order of the 
Church. 

In 1806, the Rev. Mr. Weber, of Pittsburg, in a letter to 
Synod, complained of a certain man, named Pfriemer, who en- 
deavored to make the congregation in that place believe, that he 
was an ordained minister of the German Reformed Church, be- 
cause, as appears from the proceedings, he had been set apart 
to the holy office by the act of an individual member of Synod; 
when a resolution was passed unanimously, that Mr. Weber be 
furnished with the answer, having the seal of Synod attached: 
‘¢ That this man, not only has not been ordained by Synod, but 
also, that this Synod pronounces his ordination, performed by 
one individual member of Synod, to be null and void.” These 
and similar proceedings reveal the fact, that false views of the 
Church, of the ministry, and of ordination, had obtained a foot- 
hold, during the latter part of the last century, and were work- 
ing out their legitimate results. 

The Rationalistic thinking of Germany was producing ripe 
fruit, both in the fatherland and in America, in the denial of 
the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, and of some, if not all, 
of the fundamental facts of Christianity. The infidel publica- 
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tions of England and America increased the dangers of the 
Church. Synod observed these ruinous elements of thought, 
and tried to stem the tide. At the meeting held in 1796, “Rev. 

Dr. Hendel presented the sad consequences, which are caused 
by the publication of blasphemous works, especially those of 
Thomas Paine. It was resolved, that the ministry endeavor to 
operate against these results by watching and prayer, according 
to the example of the Apostles.” The same wakeful and earnest 
defender of the faith called attention, during the sessions of the 
same Synod, “to the proposition in the House of Representa- 
tives, threatening the overthrow of the instruction of youth in 
the true Christian religion, and proposed to take into considera- 
tion how it may be defeated, or amended.” Not having the re- 
quisite documents at hand, we are unable to determine the pre- 
cise character of the “proposition.” Nor is it important. This 
action of the Church brings to light the antichristian influences 
which were at work among the people. 

In 1802, Synod took direct action in regard to the progress 
and encroachments of Rationalism. The minutes contain this 
record: ‘ Inasmuch as the attention of Synod was called to the 
prevalence of Neology, especially in Europe, it was resolved, 
that with a view to guard against this corruption as far as prac- 
ticable, all ministers coming from Europe, as well as those or- 
dained in this country, shall hereafter, for a period of three 
years, be merely honorary members, and shali only, after the 
expiration of this period, and in case their life and doctrine har- 
monize with the Gospel, be permitted to vote. This action is 
to be understood as applying to the *ministerial meetings.” 
The new rule now established, and continued in a modified form 
down to the present time, must not be confounded with another 
rule of the Synod, which required licentiates to sustain a pro- 
bation of three years before they could receive ordination; for 
the new rule embraces, not licentiates, but ordained ministers. 
In order to guard, as much as possible, against the “corrup- 


* “ Ministerial meetings ” were meetings of Ministers exclusively, Elders not being 
admitted, as provided by section 9 of the Synodal Ordnung. 
17 
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tion” of Rationalism, it appears, accordingly, that a man pos- 
sessing approved — was required to sustain a pro- 
bation of not less than siz years, before he could be admitted to 
all the rights and privileges of an ordained minister of the Gos- 
pel. Two things are evident from these regulations. These 
measures, whatever we may think of their wisdom or efficiency, 
indicate, on the one hand, the prevalence of rationalistic sen- 
timents, both at home and abroad; and, on the other, a deep 
sense of the danger to which the faith of the Church was exposed. 
Though these efforts to resist the progress of Rationalism and 
preserve the integrity of the Christian faith, imply the contrary, 
yet the history of the times proves, that the ministers of this, no 
less than those of the. preceding period, themselves occupied a 
false theological attitude, whether judged by the doctrines of 
the Reformation, or by the theory and practice of the Reformed 
Church of the present day—an attitude, which was the conse- 
quence, as we have had occasion to remark before, of a general 
drifting away of the Protestant Church from the theology of 
the Reformers. The American Fathers brought with them the 
‘Heidelberg Catechism; and we may presume, though there is 
no sufficient evidence of the fact, that they acknowledged it as 
the authoritative formulary of faith, in accordance with which 
they felt themselves bound to preach and catechize the youth. 
But this sense of obligation was, at most, very vague and indefi- 
nite, as is evident from the records of the Pennsylvania Ceetus, 
from the Synodal Ordnung, and from the proceedings of Synod. 
There is no reference or allusion of any kind to the Heidelberg 
Catechism in any of the Ceetal records. It is more remarka- 
ble still, that the Heidelberg Catechism is not named in the 
Synodal Ordnung of 1793, the first Constitution of the German 
Reformed Church in America. The ministry is not bound to 
teach according to any formulary of faith, not,even the Apos- 
tles’ Creed. The Constitution only requires, general terms, 
that they understand thoroughly, and teach faithfully, the truths 
of our holy religion, or the Gospel plan of salvation, as held by 
the Reformed Church; as appears particularly from section 10, 
which treats of the qualifications of those who intend to devote 
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themselves to the work of the ministry, and desire to be exam- 
ined and ordained. The first two articles of section 10 pertain 
to faith and Christian character, and run as follows :* 

“Art. 1. Such persons must have been instructed in the 
truths of religion, confirmed, and admitted to the holy commu- 
nion, before they may preach a sermon, or apply for exami- 
nation. A 

** Art. 2. In the examination, inquiry is to be made whether 
they possess a clear and thorough knowledge of the Gospel plan 
of salvation, and such views of the doctrines of our Church as 
are sound and conformable to the acknowledging of the truth, 
which is after godliness; and no less, also, whether they are ac- 
quainted with the duties of Christianity, and with the necessity,, 
as well as usefulness of the exercises of godliness.” 

By the phrase, “necessity, as well as usefulness of the exer- 
cises of podliness’’ (Nothwendigkeit und Nutzbarkeit der Uebun- 
gen der Gottseligkeit), the article means, we presume, that 
camdidates for the ministry are to know, from personal expe- 
rience, the necessity, value, and importance of the exercises of 
private devotion. 

The words: “doctrines of our Church,” or, as the original 
might be translated, “faith of our Church,” (Glaubenslehren 
unserer Kirche), may be designed to embrace a reference to the 
Heidelberg Catechism; but there is no evidence of such design. 
The state of theology and the practice of the times, rather es- 


* We give these articles in the original German: 


2 10. 

Eigenschaften derjenigen, die sich dem Lehramte widmen, examinirt und ordinirt 
werden wollen. 

Art. 1. Solche muessen in den Wahrheiten unserer Religion unterwiesen, con- 
firmirt und zum Genusz des heiligen Abendmahls zugelassen werden, ehe sie einen 
Kanzelvortrag halten, oder sich zu einem Examen melden. 

Arr. 2. Bey der Pruefung soll untersucht werden, ob sie eine deutliche und gruend- 
liche Erkenntnisz dér evangelischen Heilsordnyng, gesunden und mit der Lehre der 
Wahrheit, die da ist nach der Gottseligkeit, uebereinstimmende Begriffe von den 
Glaubenslehren unserer Kirche haben, wie auch nicht weniger mit den Pflichten 
des Christenthums, der Nothwendigkeit und Nutzbarkeit der Uebungen der Gottse- 
ligkeit bekannt sind. 

Than the tenor of these articles, there is nothing more positive and definite in the 
Synodal Ordnung. 
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tablish the probability that the language means the doctrines, in 
general, of the Reformed in distinction from those of the 
Lutheran Church. Besides, the ‘faith’ of the Reformed 
Church was not to be regulative. It was subordinated to some- 
thing else. The article requires that the views of the candi- 
date concerning Reformed doctrines, are to harmonize with ‘‘the 
truth which is after godliness’’—an expression that is based on 
1 Tim. vi. 3, or Tit. i. 1, or on both. But what “the truth 
which is after godliness” is, the Synodal Ordnung does not 
state. The standard of theological belief was, therefore, vague 
and indefinite; and could have been nothing more than the 
general conception of the economy of divine grace, or of the 
plan of salvation, as then prevailing in the Reformed Church. 

This remarkable silence of the Synodal Ordnung in regard to 
the Heidelberg Catechism, cannot be explained on the assump- 
tion that the Catechism was so cordially received, so firmly 
held, so universally taught to the exclusion of every other, and 
that there was so little danger of heresy or error invading the 
Church, that any mention of a Confession of Faith was alto- 
gether superfluous. For the facts already cited, support a 
judgment of a directly opposite nature. The silence can be 
explained only on the ground, that the Church did not lay spe- 
cial stress on any particular formulary of faith; that the minis- 
ters dM not hold the Heidelberg Catechism exclusively to be of 
binding authority, and did not use it in the catechetical class 
to the exclusion of others. The truth is, that sixty years ago, 
the Reformed Church in America did not prefer the Heidleberg 
Catechism to others, in the catechization of the youth, but pre- 
ferred others to it, and used them in preference. Hence the 
indifference and silence of the Synodal Ordnung. 

For twenty-one years after the Synodal Ordnung was adopted, 
the same silence prevails in the recordsof Synod. There is no 
reference or allusion to the Heidelberg Catechism anywhere. 
We meet: the first reference in the Minutes of the Synod of 
1815. A question in regard to “the congregations in the 
Valley and at Foxhall,” New Jersey, had arisen the year pre- 
vious, between Synod and the Presbytery of New Brunswick. 
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According to the statement of the Rev. Mr. Wack, Sr., the 
Presbyterians had “enticed away from us several of our con- 
gregations.”” Whereupon, a remonstrance was sent to the 
Presbytery. A reply having been received at this meeting, 
1815, Synod passed a resolution, which concludes by saying, 
that it expects “‘that the Presbytery will permit Mr. Cast- 
ner to connect himself with this Synod, and that the congrega- 
tions will be served without departing from the order of our 
Church, and especially from the instruction of the youth in the 
doctrine of the Reformed Church, according to the Heidelberg 
Catechism used in our churches.’ Here is the first* acknow- 
ledgment on record of the Heidelberg Catechism as the doc- 
trinal standard of the German Reformed Synod, and the first 
allusion to its use in the churches. Still, it is not altogether 
certain that even this action refers to the proper Heidelberg 
Catechism; for a book entitled, “‘An Extract from the Heidel- 
berg Catechism,’’ frequently went by the name which the Cate- 
chism proper bears. 

It is:this so called Extract from the Heidelberg Catechism, 
which was generally used by the American Fathers during the 
latter part of the last, and during the first twenty or thirty 
years of the present century, in the place of the Heidelberg 
Catechism proper. The history of it is not clearly known. 
By general consent, however, it dates back at least to the mid- 
dle of the last century, and was prepared by way of accommo- 
dation to the rationalistic theology of Germany, which was then 
at its tide and striving to set aside the old Catechisms of the 


* Prior to this time, there is only one reference to a Catechism in the records of 
Synod. It occurs in 1793, the same year in which the Synodal Ordnung was adopted. 
We quote the entire passage: “Inasmuch as it appeared to all the members of the 
present Coetus to be necessary, that improvements should be made in a Hymn-book 
which is to be used in all our churches and congregations, the following persons 
were appointed a Committee to attend to this duty, viz., Dominies Hendel, Helff- © 
rich, Blumer, Wagner, Pauli and Mann. At the same time, Dominie Winckhaus 
promised to do something towards effecting a convenient arrangement of the Cate- 
chism, and also to distribute it among the members of Synod.” As it is not pre- 
sumable that Synod contemplated any change or modification of the Heidelberg 
Catechism, the inference is that “a convenient arrangement of the Catechism,” refers 
to some other book which was used in its stead. 
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Reformed and Lutheran Churches. Many of the questions 

“and answers employ language which is drawn from the Heidel- 
berg Catechism; and sometimes the entire answer is taken 
from it, word for word. But the book is of an entirely different 
character. Not only is the order, in which Christian truths 
are stated different, but the theory of Christianity which un- 
derlies and gives tone to the entire book, is contrary to that of 
the Heidelberg Catechism. While the Heidelberg Catechism, 
assuming the baptized catechumen to be in the covenant of 
grace, proceeds throughout on the idea of faith in the person 
and work of Christ, conformably to the status and spirit of the 
Apostles’ Creed, the Eztract consists of an arrangement by the 
understanding of the doctrines revealed in the Word of God, 
and proceeds on the principle that the knowledge and practice 
of the duties of religion, is the only way of obtaining deliver- 
ance from the misery of sin, and of attaining to everlasting hap- 
piness. Possibly it does not inculcate a single proposition that 
in itself is erroneous. But the book fails to teach what it ought 
to teach, judging it from the stand-point of the Reformation. 
The chief defect, however, lies in its ruling idea, which is at va- 
riance throughout with the old theology of the German Re- 
formed Church, and gives,a relative position, a peculiar force 
and meaning, to doctrines and duties, which is not answerable 
to what is demanded by the faith of the Apostles’ Creed. 

From the information in our possession, we think there is 
room for the opinion, that one or more other Catechisms were 
also in use during the time of which we are writing, equally at 
variance with the genius of the Heidelberg Catechism; but for 
want of sufficient evidence, we do not affirm it as a fact.* One 
thing, however, is incontrovertible. The Heidelberg Catechism 
was not the book commonly used by ministers in catechetical 


* Since this paragraph was written, we have learned from the Rev. Dr. Samuel R. 
Fisher, who is well posted on the subject, and is, therefore, good authority, that 
there were several different Catechisms in use g the ministers, to the 
general exclusion of the Heidelberg Catechism. In some instances, a minister 
would make his own Catechism, and without authority from Synod, adopt it as the 
book of instruction for the catechetical class. 
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instruction; but either the aforesaid Hztract or some other 
book. The Hendels, Gobrechts, Beckers, Pomps, Helffrichs, 
Wacks, Rahausers, HgMffensteins, and a long list of othérs,* 
practically set aside the proper Catechism of the Reformed 
Church, and substituted another in its place—a practice, too, 
which, though becoming less extensive from year to year, has 
been perpetuated, in some sections, down almost to the present 
day ;f so that as late as thirty years ago, there were thousands 
of communicant members who did not know what the proper 
Heidelberg Catechism was, and had never seen it—an undenia- 
ble fact which illustrates how far the American Fathers, notwith- 
standing their self-denying zeal and conscientious opposition to 
Neology, had unconsciously drifted away from the ancient moor- 
ings. 

During the second decade of the present century, a reaction 
set in against the prevailing latitudinarianism, and in favor of 
a more rigid adherence to the original faith of the Reformed 
Church, as embodied in its great cecumenical Catechism—a re- 
action that coincides with the profound and triumphant reac- 
tion against rationalism and infidelity in Germany, illustrating 
again the sympathy of the Church of the new world, in the- 
ology and practical religion, with the Church of the fatherland. 
As the defection in Germany from the faith of the Reforma- 
tion during the last century was reflected by indifference to the 
Heidelberg Catechism in the Reformed Church in America, so 


* Some of these ministers were very active subsequently, in restoring the Heidel- 
berg Catechism to its proper place and authority. 

The Rev. Isaac Gerhart, a student of the Rev. Dr. Samuel Helffenstein, who was 
licensed in 1814, and died two years ago at the age of seventy-seven, is known to 
have stated, that he did not use the Heidelberg Catechism during the first six or 
seven years of his ministry, but the so-called Extract; because, that being the 
general custom, he, without reflection, fell in with the prevailing practice of the 
older and more influential ministers. 


t+ Two years ago, when a certain Classis required one of its ministers to abandon 
the Extract, and enjoined on him the exclusive use of the proper Heidelberg Cute- 
chism, a middle-aged elder of the Church, b greatly i d at the action, be- 
cause, having been taught the Etract in his youth, and having held it as the truth 
during his whole life, his faith, as he viewed the action, was now condemned as 
false; and at once demanded a certificate of dismission from the Reformed Church. 
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now the deep sense of the evils of a destructive criticism and 
unsound theology, and the earnest inquiry after and scientific 
vindication of the old faith, which aw@ke and began to prevail 
in the Protestant Church of Europe, was reflected, among the 
German Reformed of America, by a quickening of the old dor- 
mant life, and in consequence also, by a revival of interest in 
the proper confessional standard of the Reformed Church. 

But the result. of the :reaction does not come to view in 
positive form before the year 1820; when the Maryland 
‘Classis passed a resolution recommending to Synod to decide 
whether the Heidelberg Catechism should not be the only book 
used in the instruction of youth and in the catechetical class; 
and also to prepare an abstract of the Catechism, in short 
questions and answers, and publish it in the English language 
as an appendix. Whereupon Synod resolved, 1. That the 
Heidelberg Catechism only shall be used; 2. That a Commit- 
tee, consisting of the Rev. Messrs. 8. Helffenstein, Hendel, 
Reily, Mayer and Becker be appointed to prepare a brief and 
suitable abstract of the Heidelberg Catechism, and publish it 
in the German and English Janguages, to be used in such cases 
where circumstances do not permit an exposition of the entire 
Heidelberg Catechism. 

Here we have the first formal sanction of the Heidelberg 
Catechism in the history of the German Reformed Church of 
America, as the book of instruction for the young to the ex- - 
clusion of all others that had for many years been in vogue.* 
It was restored to its proper place and its original authority. 
Yet many ministers, disregarding the injunction of Synod, ad- 
hered to the old custom. The unauthorized Catechisms could 
not at once be set aside. The restoration of the Heidelberg 
Catechism to the confidence and affection of the people, was the 


* There is, however, a distinct recognition of the Heidelberg Catechism, as the 
symbolical book of the Church, in the revised Constitution adopted the year pre- 
vious, 1819. It is enacted that Synod shall have power to make such regulations 
as are in accordance with the Word of God, “and do net conflict with the doctrines 
of the Heidelberg Catechism and Synodical Ordinances.” But ministers are not re- 
quired to teach the Heidelberg Catechism, nor forbidden to teach any other, in the 
eatechetical class; 
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work of time. It is only during the last twenty years, that its 
superlative claims have come to be generally felt and acknow- 
ledged; yet it is questionable even now, whether it has been in- 
troduced into every pastoral charge. For we know that not 
many years ago, other catechisms still took precedence in some 
of the Reformed congregations of Pennsylvania. 

Not only, however, as has thus been shown, was the doc- 

trinal position of the American Fathers at fault, but their 
views of Church order were also radically different, in some re- 
spects, from those which prevail universally at the present 
time. With them, the ordination of a minister did not invest 
him with authority to administer the Holy Sacraments. The 
authority was conferred by a vote of the Synod licensing him 
to preach the Gospel. A licentiate was at once invested with 
power to perform all the functions of a minister of Christ. He 
differed, so far as we can ascertain, from an ordained minister 
only in two things: the authority of a licentiate could be re- 
voked, for good reason, without a trial, at the end of three 
years, or at the end of one year; and he was not entitled to a 
seat and a vote in the Ministerium. In these respects, an or; 
dained minister possessed superior rights. He was a full mem- 
ber of Synod and of the Ministerium, enjoying all its rights 
and privileges; and he could be removed from office only by 
deposition, after regular trial before his peers. : 
‘. Evidence of this practice is found in the Synodal Ordnung 
and in all the proceedings of Synod until the year 1828. An 
amendment to the Constitution was adopted at the meeting of 
Synod, held at York on the 12th of May, 1800, which runs 
thus: ‘In order to prevent, in future, the numerous disorders 
prevailing,” as the preamble says, “the following arrangement 
is to be observed in the reception of persons who apply for ad- 
mission to the ministry; namely, of those who have not pur- 
sued a course of study.” , 

“Our Synod shall consist of ordained ministers, licentiates, 
and catechists. 

‘As regards ordained ministers, there shall be no change in 
the Constitution of Synod. 
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‘‘Licentiates, after previous examination, receive permission 
to perform all actus ministeriales; they are placed under the 
special oversight of a neighboring minister, of whom it is their 
duty to take counsel in doubtful cases; and are required to at- 
tend every meeting of Synod, accompanied by their deputies, 
and provided with good testjmonials from their congregations, 
as also to submit a sermon, written out in full, on the text as- 
_ signed. In the sessions of Synod, they take a seat next after 
the ordained ministers, and have a vote, together with their 
deputies, on all matters pertaining to the government of the 
Church; their license, however, is to be renewed every year. 

“The catechists, after previous examination, receive per- 
mission to preach in those congregations to which they are as- 
signed, to catechise, and prepare young people for confirma- 
tion. They are placed under the special oversight of the 
neighboring minister, of whom it is their duty to take counsel 
in all doubtful cases. Said neighboring minister visits them 
every year once.or several times, baptizes the children, con- 
firms the youth instructed by the catechists, and administers 
the Holy Communion. They have no seat nor vote in Synod; 
but attend every meeting of Synod, accompanied by their 
deputies, and provided with proper testimonials from their con- 
gregations. At every meeting, they are required also to sub- 
mit a sermon, written out in full, on the text assigned. Every - 
year, their certificates of license are renewed. Neither licen- 
tiates nor catechists are allowed to leave the congregations as- 
signed them, without the knowledge of Synod. It is their duty 
also to keep a diary, in which they are to record the perform- 
ance of official duties, and present the same at every meeting of 
Synod.” 

The reason for this arrangement is given in the preamble. 
Synod desired to maintain a high standard of qualification for 
the ministry, and yet, in some regular way, to provide the 
preaching of the Gospel and other means of grace, for the nu- 
merous destitute congregations, by means of men who were not 
qualified for the permanent office of an ordained minister. 
Hence a liecentiate was authorized temporarily, that is, for 
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one year at a time, or more commonly, for three years, to 
preach the Gospel, to catechise, confirm, and administer Holy 
Baptism and the Holy Communion; and entitled to a seat and 
vote in Synod, but not in the Ministerium, a body composed 
of ordained ministers only; while a catechist had authority 
only to preach and to catechise—a position equivalent to that 
of a licentiate under the Constitution of 1828 and 1846.* 

That this practice was actually in vogue after 1800, appears 
from the proceedings of every meeting of Synod. In some 
cases, a licentiate was continued in that position as long as siz 
years before his attainments and the trial of his character were 
deemed sufficient to justify ordination, during the whole of 
which time he served from four to six or more congregations, 
and performed all the official acts of an ordained minister. The 
effect of ordination was simply to confirm him in the office with 
which he had previously been invested by the passing of a reso- 
lution and the issue of a certificate; and to give him a seat and 
a vote in the Ministerium. 

Licentiates continued to hold this position in the Church for 
many years. In the course of time, however, higher views be- 
gan to prevail goncerning the nature of ordination; and the or- 
der was abolished by the adoption of a new constitution in1828.f 


* We have no means of determining positively, whether a licentiate exercised 
the authority of an ordained minister prior to the year 1800. The Synodal Ord- 
nung, as adopted in 1793, is silent on the subject. The presumption, however, is 
that he did. For, if a true view of the nature of ordination had obtained during 
the latter half of the last century, and the practice of the Church had been uniform, 
it is not probable that so great and radical a change of church order could suddenly 
have been introduced, and that unanimously in 1800; and by learned men, too, who 
always manifest so strong and earnest a purpose to maintain the dignity and au- 
thority of their office. The chief design of the amendment seems to be, not to in- 
vest licentiates with authority which they had not before, but to establish a new 
class of teachers called catechists, to draw a line of distinction clearly between li- 
centietes and catechists, and to place both classes of persons under the supervision 
of ordained ministers. Yet we admit the action taken six years earlier, in 1794 
(which we have already quoted), to prevent the arrogance of unordained men, im- 
plies that, at that time, no licentiate was allowed to administer the Sacraments, 


+ The practice was not abolished by the revision of 1819, the main purpose of 
which was to subdivide the Church into districts, authorize the organization of 
Classes, define their powers and their relation to Synod. Synod expressly reserved 
to itself the right to license candidates, and ordain them to the ministry. 
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Reverence and affection for the Fathers did not prevent Sy- 
nod from setting aside their time-honored custom as unscrip- 
tural and wrong. A new order was introduced, and yet not 
new; for it was’simply the restoration of a principle taught in 
the Scriptures, and governing the primitive Church. Not only 
new, but also so radically different, that if a licentiate would 
now arrogate the rights with which the office was formally in- 
vested sixty-seven years ago, he would be universally con- 
demned, and punished by a unanimous vote of any Classis in 
the Church. 

As regards the customary form of worship, we can gather no 
information from the records. According ‘to tradition, the 
Palatinate Liturgy was generally used; but in a modified form. 
There is no evidence that the American Fathers ever used the 
office for worship on the Lord’s day, which office* includes con- 
fession, and a two-fold declaration, one announcing the for- 
giveness of sins to the penitent, and the other condemnation to 
the impenitent. Parts of the office—the forms of prayer—may 
have been used; but not the entire form of service. The pre- 
vailing custom, so far as we can now ascertain, embraced the 
following particulars. The minister, having taken his place at 
the altar, began by saying, as the congregation arose: In the 
name of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost. Amen. 
Then he announced two or three stanzas of a hymn; after- 
wards, he offered a free prayer at the altar, concluding with 
the Lord’s Prayer; or, as was more commonly the case, retired 
from the altar while the last stanza was being sung, and offered 
prayer on the pulpit; then another stanza was sung; or, 
omitting this, he passed immediately without singing to the ser- 
mon, the people, according to a general custom, rising when 
the text was read. The form of concluding worship after the 
sermon, differed very little from that which obtains generally 
at the present time. From this order, there were some unim- 
portant variations. The Lord’s Prayer was sometimes con- 
nected with the prayer succeeding the sermon. The first prayer 


Vid. Mercersburg Review, Vol. II., pp: 270, 271. 
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may have been offered by some ministers from the Liturgy; but 
this was the exception to the rule. Liturgical prayers were 
commonly confined to the administration of Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, to the rite of confirmation, the solemnization of 
marriage, and other special offices; but there is no evidence that 
these special offices were administered without using the Liturgy, 
as was so frequently the case twenty and thirty years ago. 
In the administration of these offiéés, the Liturgy was always 
used. 

The last century was marked by general defection. As the 
views of the Reformers coricerning doctrine and the ministry 
were superseded, so were their views concerning a becoming form 
of worship. The same spirit that practically set aside the 
Heidelberg Catechism in favor of books of instruction that had 
no authority, and ignored the necessity of ordination for trans- 
mitting the powers and functions of the divine office of the 
ministry, also ruled out, both in Germany and America, the 
office for regular service on the Lord’s day contained in the Pa- 
latinate Liturgy. It need not, therefore, excite surprise, that 
the American Fathers did not use this office; but should be re- 
garded rather as a consequence of the predominant tendencies 
of the age. 

In regard to the state of religion and morals, the records are 
more explicit. There were but feeble indications of vital god- 
liness and active piety. From 1791 to 1819, we find a uniform 
report, given in few words, to the effect, that ‘‘outward peace 
and harmony prevail in the churches, and that the office which 
proclaims reconciliation, is not without fruit and profit.” This 
is quoted from the minutes of 1793. In 1800, the minutes say: 
‘‘Tn an external point of view, the condition of the congrega- 
tions appears to be encouraging;” in 1809: “For the most 
part, peace and prosperity characterize the different congrega- 
tions;’”’ in 1812: “The reports were unanimous in presenting 
the external and internal condition of the congregations in a 
favorable light.’’ More definite than this nothing appears until 
1820. In 1824, only three of the eight Classes, into which the 
Church was divided, made brief and indefinite references to the 
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state of religion. The rest were entirely silent. In 1825, the 
report says: ‘‘ Concerning the state of religion your Committee 
have the pleasure to observe, that peace and concord are main- 
tained in the different congregations, which outwardly appear to 
grow and increase as the Church extends. In some districts, 
indeed, sin and vice prevail, in others coldness, and yet in others 
there is too great an adherence to the externals of religion, with- 
out an endeavor to experience and enliven the power of godli- 
ness; generally, there is reason to complain of the want of zeal, 
of a disposition to read, and of fervor in religion.” 

Yet, from 1817 on, a change is perceptible. There is a 
waking up from slumber. As it was impossible to maintain an 
ordinary standard of classical and theological scholarship for the 
ministry, and as the number of vacant churches, for want of minis- 
ters of even common attainments, increased from year to year, so 
that in 1824 more than one-fourth of all the churches reported 
had no pastors nor regular supplies, the necessity of a school for 
the education of ministers became so clear and imperative, that 
earnest efforts to establish a Theological Seminary were begun, 
and continued amid formidable difficulties for seven years, until, 
finally, the movement culminated in the opening of a Seminary 
at Carlisle, by the Rev. Lewis Mayer, D. D., Professor of Theo- 
logy, in April, 1825. Several ministers made exploring tours 
in the Western States, and as far southward as North and South 
Carolina, foremost among whom were the Rev. James R. Reily, 
and the Rev. John Rudy. Their reports revealed extensive 
spiritual destitution and the urgent wants of the Church, and 
contributed not a little towards arousing both ministers and 
people to a deep sense of the necessity of a Seminary. 


FOURTH PERIOD. 

The establishment of a Theological Seminary is an event of 
so much significance in relation to the theology, discipline, cus- 
toms, and the very life of the German branch of the Reformed 
Church, that it constitutes an epoch in her history, and we may 
add, the most important epoch. Calling into existence, soon 
after, a High School, which subsequently became Marshall Col- 
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lege, these literary and theological institutions introduced a con- 
flict with Rationalism, Pietism, and Sectism, the results of which 
have elevated the condition, ennobled the character, and quick- 
ened the original life of the Church. This great theological 
and religious awakening has been the means of restoring to the 
Church its excellent symbol of faith, not only in name and form, 
but in spirit and truth; of reviving a Scriptural and churehly 
idea of ordination and of the Christian ministry; of infusing 
new vigor into its ancient cultus; and introducing a mode of 
worship more conformable to the practice of the Reformers and 
the Apostles. 

But as this article has already exceeded its intended limits, 
we will not enter into a consideration of the general characteris- 
tics of this last period of ecclesiastical history. There are several 
facts, however, that deserve to be distinctly noticed, by way of 


CONCLUSION. 

The entire history of the German Reformed Church in Ame- 
rica, from its chaotic state, through the second* and thirdt pe- 
riods, is characterized by deterioration. The ignorance and 
immense spiritual destitution of the people, the great dispropor- 
tion between educated ministers and the number of organized 
congregations, the unavoidable introduction into the ministry of 
men from the rationalistic institutions of Germany, the want of 
a Classical or Theological School for seventy-eight years after 
the organization of the Pennsylvania Ceetus, the practical re- 
nunciation of the Heidelberg Catechism in favor of irresponsible 
books of instruction, and the false constitution of the ministry; 
all these indicate a dormant spiritual life, a vague, defective 
theology, and moral weakness—a state of the Church, than which, 
taken as a whole, none other, in any previous period of her his- 
tory, deserves less to be made a standard of judgment for pos- 
terity, or an example for imitation, An intelligent contempla- 
tion of her condition can awaken, on the one hand, only pain 
and regret, and on the other, gratitude to God for His preserving 
care amid such threatening dangers. 


* 1747 to 1792. Tt 1793 to 1825. 
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This view has been the prevailing one for the last forty years. 
In no important case have these antecedent periods been re- 
garded as a criterion of judgment. On the contrary, their dis- 
tinctive peculiarities have been virtually, if not formally, con- 
demned. The Heidelberg Catechism has been restored; and 
the use of other books in the catechetical class, formally pro- 
hibit&. Nor was the custom of the American Fathers urged as 
an argument, or if urged, it did not prevail in favor of a conti- 
nued practical renunciation of the ancient symbol of the Re- 
formed faith. This radical change was introduced, though it in- 
volves a condemnation and repudiation of an established custom. 

A change no less radical, pertains to the constitution of the 
ministry. The law enacted by the American Fathers, in virtue 
of which, after previous examination, certain men, not ordained, 
were authorized, for three, and even six years, to perform all 
the functions of the ministry, has been abolished, as involving, 
to say the least, very serious error. The abolition by the Classes: 
and Synod was not intended as an act of disrespect to the Fa- 
thers; yet it implies that the law was held to be contrary to the 
Scriptures, and therefore wrong. And where is the minister of 
the German Reformed Church, who does not concur in the judg- 
ment? Who would now argue in favor of reviving the law, be- 
cause the Fathers enacted it unanimously, and observed it for 
many years? So clear and decided is the general judgment 
against the practice, that some may even feel prompted to ques- 
tion the fact of its existence. 

Other changes have been adopted, but we will not enter into 
details. These are the most important. 

The deterioration of the Church, resulting from prevailing 
rationalistic and pietistic tendencies affected the order of wor- 
ship, no less than the catechism and the ministry. In regard 
to the catechism, the evil has been removed; so, too, in regard 
to the ministry. But the defects in worship are still perpe- 
tuated. These defects, it is the design of the present liturgi- 
cal movement to remedy by the introduction of an Order of 
Worship warranted by the practice of the primitive Church, and 
by the practice of the Reformed Church of the sixteenth cen- 
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tury. The remedy necessarily involves a change. That is 
its purpose. It is intended by the highest judicatories of the 
Church to be a departure from the customs of the American Fa- 
thers. In no other way, can the Church be consistent with her- 
self. During the last forty years, the Synod has proceeded on 
the principle, that their customs are not the proper standard of 
judgment. Just as the Synod, relatively to the Heidelberg 
Catechism and to ordination, set aside their customs as being 
wrong and dangerous, so now, proceeding in the same spirit, is 
the effort made to improve and elevate public worship without 
regard to those customs. Hence, the argument against the Re- 
vised Liturgy, on the ground that it proposes to change the cus- 
tomary mode of worship, can have no logical force. The legiti- 
mate force of the argument looks in the opposite direction. If 
the American Fathers had departed so far from the stand-point 
of the Reformation, that it was necessary to set aside their Ca- 
techisms and their theory of the ministry, it is presumable that 
their mode of worship has no claim to be regarded as a pattern 
for future generations. 





Man and the, Cosmos. 


Art. V.—MAN AND THE COSMOS. 


BY PROF. THEODORE APPEL, A. M., 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 


Tue Pxivrauiry or Wortps: with an Introduction, by Epwarp Hirencock, D. D. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1854. 

More Wortps THan One: THE Creep or tHE PuiLosopaHeEr, AND THE Hore or THE 
CuristiaAN. By Str Davin Brewster. New York: Carter & Brothers. 1856. 


The solution of the question proposed requires that we should 
first consider the question of the inhabitability of the heavenly 
bodies; or, as it is now more generally styled, the Plurality of 
Worlds. Before we can properly understand what man is, or 
the position which he occupies in the domain of creation, it is 
necessary that we should gain some well-established views in 
regard to this point, and to make something like a survey of the 
entire system to which he belongs. The subject is interesting 
and attractive in itself; but it may be readily perceived that it 
goes beyond that, and affords material for the most earnest re- 
flection and meditation upon man and his destiny. A few years 
ago it was extensively discussed in the leading Reviews of this 
country, to a great extent as a matter of feeling or mere curio- 
sity, but not in such a way as to place it in a strictly scientific 
and philosophical point of view, or to show its religious and theo- 
logical bearings. 

Some of the ancients, who might be considered the prophets 
of science, surmised that our own was not the only inhabited 
world; and that the inhabitants of distant spheres, though much 
purer than we, were in some mysterious way allied to us. They 
arrived at this conclusion, not on the ground of what we would 
consider a sufficient scientific reason, but because they were en- 
dowed with high intuitional powers; and what. they could not 
see with their eyes, they embraced by a species of natural faith. 
In modern times, when astronomy has made such vast strides in 
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the progress of discovery, and worlds upon worlds of immense 
magnitude, apparently without limit, have been brought to our 
knowledge, their inhabitability has no longer admitted of any 
doubt: without opposition it has become an established opinion 
throughout the religious and scientific world, entered our litera- 
ture, and mingled itself with our religious convictions. Dr. 
Chalmers acquired much of his fame, by embodying it in his 
well-known ‘“ Astronomical Discourses;’’ whilst the popular 
writer, Dr. Dick, has given a special charm to his writings, by 
interlarding them with this favorite belief, and accompanying it 
with interesting and pious reflections of his own. It is, indeed, 
surprising, how rapidly the heavenly bodies came to be peopled 
with intelligent beings, and what curious speculations arose in 
regard to the destiny and moral status of these celestials. 

This happy unanimity of opinion, however, in regard to the 
majn question, was in a somewhat violent style disturbed, a few 
years ago, by an unknown author, who took up the question 
anew, with the view of discussing and solving it from a strictly 
scientific point of view. The conclusions arrived at in his book 
on the “‘ Plurality of Worlds,” were of such a startling charac- 
ter, as to produce quite a sensation on both sides of the water. 
It attempts to show that our old opinions on this point are all a 
mistake, that none of the heavenly orbs are inhabited, or, at 
least, that we have no reason to think that they are, and that 
our own globe is the only body that was thought fit to enjoy 
this distinction. It was like a bomb-shell thrown into an army 
resting on its victorious march, not dreaming that it had any 
longer a single foe to dispute its progress. Old professors be- 
came uneasy in their chairs, wiped their spectacles, and pro- 
ceeded at once to resist this onslaught upon what had come to 
be considered an established opinion. It is a readable book, 
full of the latest and most reliable information, written in a clear, 
calm, persuasive style, pervaded apparently with a pure love of 
science, and in every respect, we may say, evincing more than 
ordinary ability in the treatment of scientific subjects. It is 
regarded by some as inimical to religion, although the writer, 
who shows no evidence of irreligion in his book, does not think 
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so; on the contrary, he maintains that his view of the subject 
harmonizes better with Christianity, than the view which he com- 
bats. His arguments, which tend to establish the geocentric 
view of the universe under a higher form than the old Ptole- 
maic, are not without force, and certainly worthy of considera- 
tion. But they seem to have made no favorable impression 
on the mind of Sir David Brewster, who, in his old age, felt him- 
self prompted to make a reply, and to show, not only that the 
heavenly bodies, the sun, moon, and stars, are all inhabited, but 
that in some way Christianity requires of us to adopt it as a 
tenet; that it is the creed of the philosopher, and the hope of 
the Christian. 

The usual argument adduced for the plurality of worlds is 
simple, popular, somewhat utilitarian, and addressed fully as 
much to the feelings as to the understanding. It alleges that 
the heavenly bodies are large and magnificent globes, some of 
them larger, some of them smaller than the earth. As they are 
composed of matter, possess weight and density, and are subject 
to the same laws, analogy requires that they, like our earth, should 
be the abodes of immortal beings like ourselves. Besides, it would 
seem to be a reflection on the wisdom of the Creator to suppose 
otherwise, that they are simply huge empty masses of matter float- 
ing through space. The nature of God, which is love, would seem 
to require that He should place intelligent beings in all parts of 
His works, that they may experience and suitably acknowledge 
His wisdom and goodness. The argument, as thus stated, ap- 
plies with the same force to every one of the starry train, and 
leads to the conclusion that they are all, without exception, in- 
habited; a conclusion, which its advocates have greeted with full 
approval, not leaving the objector room to demur, in any single 
case, to the general assertion. A survey of our own system will 
probably show, that, presented in this light, it is entirely too 
wholesale. 

From an immoderate desire to people the celestial spaces with 
rational beings, it has been maintained that the comets cannot 
be denied this honor. Whiston maintained that they were the 
abodes of lost spirits, whose torments were aggravated by the 
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extremes of heat and cold to which they were subjected. Ano- 
ther writer thought quite otherwise, and maintained that they 
were the most delectable abodes in the entire creation. Some 
of them, at least, describe elliptical orbits, and are known to 
belong to the solar system. But this is, probably, far from 
being the case with the large majority of them. They come into 
our system, then disappear, and never return. They pass off 
into unknown regions, either in orbits that do not return into 
themselves, or else, entering into some other solar system, and 
falling under the attractive influence of some other sun, they 
are thrown into new orbits, and so pass from system to system 
spreading consternation wherever they go, as in ages past, or as 
they do in our days, exciting a deep interest with astronomers, 
in distant spheres. As messengers, or express trains, passing 
from one part of the universe to another, at times with immense 
velocity, it is supposed that they furnish very desirable places 
of abode; the’ inhabitants enjoy an admirable opportunity to 
witness the immensity of creation; among other things, to sur- 
vey the splendor of Saturn’s rings, the belts of Jupiter, and as 
they come up to the sun, to look into its immense caverns, which 
appear to us as dark spots on its surface. Such was the roman- 
tic dream of a Mr. Lambert, as quoted by Dr. Dick. But 
comets are better understood in our days, and there is a very 
slender foundation for such fancies. They are all very rare 
substances, more so than our atmosphere, sensibly influenced by 
the planets, but never in the least degree influencing any of 
them, in return.* They have never as yet made the least im 
pression on the solar system, and, though at times so much 
dreaded, they are most probably very harmless, as much so as 
our northern lights, which, in some respects, they may resemble. 
It has been supposed, and it is said, with good reason, that 
within the present century, our earth passed through a comet’s 
train, and we slept and waked as usual without experiencing 
any harm. If to their extreme rarity, we add the intense mo- 


* Sir Isaac Newton was of the opinion that all the matter in the tail of the largest 
comet, if condensed to the consistency of our atmosphere, would notfoccupy more 
than one cubic inch. 
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lecular action going on among their particles, as they approach 
the sun, as was observed in this country at the Cambridge Ob- 
servatory, when Donati’s comet made its appearance in our 
evening skies some eight or nine years ago, the probability that 
they carry with them nothing but their own very rarified sub- 
stance, becomes very strong indeed. So intense must be the 
action of their particles upon one another as they approach the 
sun, that, instead of supporting a world of intelligent beings on 
their surface, it must at times be extremely difficult for them to 
support themselves. Some years ago Biela’s comet was rent into 
twain by the action of the sun, and it was a long time before the 
attractive power of its particles brought them together again. 
Corresponding with these violent changes in one part of their 
orbits, there are other changes which they undergo as they re- 
cede from the sun, when they gather up again as it were their 
immense trains, and appear to dissolve again into thin vapor as 
they disappear from view. 

Another class of bodies are found within the bounds of our 
system, which are more dangerous, but less perhaps understood, 
than the comets. Meteoric stones, or zrolites, have fallen to 
the earth from the upper regions in different periods of history, 
and are mentioned in the records of all civilized nations. A 
large one fell in Thrace in the time of Socrates; another in 
France, within a more recent period, whose fragments were 
scattered over an area of thirty acres; and in our own times, 
many of them have been collected, and may be seen in the mu- 
seums of this country and Europe. It was at one time sup- 
posed that they were projected from volcanoes in the moon; at 
another, that they were formed somehow in the upper regions 
of our atmosphere. It is now more generally conceded that 
they fall to the earth from the planetary spaces; that they re- 
volve in orbits around the sun, perhaps in one continuous cur- 
rent forming a ring, giving rise to the curious phenomenon 
of the Zodiacal Light seen distinctly in the western sky at this 
season of the year after evening twilight; that they are essen- 
tially minute planets or asteriods, fragments possibly left be- 
hind when the planets were first formed; that in a certain part 
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of their orbit they fall under the influence of. the earth’s at- 
traction, particularly in the months of August and November, 
and are consequently drawn towards the earth; and that, as 
they may at certain periods of the year come between the earth 
and the sun, they may thus account for several cold days which 
have been observed to take place regularly about the middle of 
May, and explain what appeared to be preternatural darkness 
in the day-time, of which we have well-authenticated accounts 
in history. Such extremely small planets or satellites, as they 
may be called, are merely blackened masses of matter, and, of 
course, they could not have been formed for any economy of 
their own, but were made, no doubt, for the inhabitants of other 
spheres, probably only for the study and contemplation of the 
denizens of our own planet.* 

Let us, however, pass from these blackened, burnt zrolites, 
made up of iron, nickel and other substances, such as we find 
on the earth’s surface, and proceed at once to the sun, the 
monarch of our system. As he is the centre of the planetary 
worlds, the source of light and heat to the system, and by his 
overpowering attraction retains each member in its place; as, 
moreover, by his august presence, he diffuses life and anima- 
tion upon planetary worlds, it might be supposed that his mis- 
sion is purely physical, and subordinate to the other worlds of 
intelligence. It seems, however that this has not been deemed 
sufficient, and it has been urged that he is fully as well quali- * 
fied to be the centre of intellectual as of physical light. As 
these claims have been made by those distinguished in the an- 
nals of science, they are entitled to a passing notice. 

The sun, according to Sir W. Herschel, whose views are now 


* See Humboldt’s Cosmos, Art. ZErclites. Chaplain Jones, from careful observa- 
tions on the Zodiacal Light during Commodore Perry’s Expedition to Japan, has 
come to the conclusion, that the ring is aroupd the earth, and not around the sun. 
The appearance of the Light, both in the east and west, and even spanning the sky 
at midnight in the tropics, favors such a supposition. Accordingly, the earth has 
a ring around it, somewhat like that of Saturn, made up of erolites, or other rare 
substances, from which fire-balls, shooting-stars, and still heavier bodies, fall to the 
earth. See Observations on the Zodiacal Light, United States Japan Exhibition, vol. 
IIL., 1856. 
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generally received, consists of a central’solid nucleus, of an al- 
most transparent atmosphere of great extent, and then around 
the whole, of a luminous covering or photosphere, which to us 
is the visible source of light and heat. This, its physical con- 
stitution has been ascertained, by observing numerous and im- 
mense caverns on its surface, which to us appear as small dark 
spots on its disc. In addition, from a singular luminous ap- 
pearance on the outside of the photosphere, frequently seen 
during a total eclipse, the corona, it has been with good reason 
inferred, that there is still another atmosphere, which may have 
something to do with the formation of the luminous envelop. 

On the supposition that the light and heat of the sun are 
produced immediately in the photosphere, and that it is re- 
moved a considerable distance from the central body, say several 
thousands of miles at least, which is quite probable, and that 
the heated rays from the outer covering are, in a great mea- 
sure, absorbed by the atmosphere underneath, it has been main- 
tained, that there is no further difficulty in supposing that the 
sun is inhabited, nay, that it may afford the most enchanting 
abode for intelligent beings, if it be not in fact a paradise in 
itself. It is true, the solar denizens would, at first view, be cut 
off from all communion with the universe on the outside by the 
luminosity above, which, if not shaded by a very dense at- 
mosphere, must fall upon their eyes with a brilliancy, of which 
mundane beings can form no conception, and endanger the 
visual organs; nevertheless, an active imagination has come to 
the rescue, and the difficulty, it is thought, may be removed by 
those immense chasms in its different envelop, the solar spots, 
extending down to the nucleus, the terra firma of this wonder- 
ful and complicated structure. Some of these are from forty 
to fifty thousands of miles in diameter, and remain open for 
months, then closing up sometimes as suddenly as they opened. 
Through these openings, it is thought the inhabitants of the sun 
may occasionally catch a glimpse of the starry heavens on the 
outside, and according to Sir David Brewster, ‘‘study astronomy 
in the luminous cupola which encloses them.”* But they would 


* See More Worlds than One, p. 106. 
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have an overpowering splendor all around them; and, if we 
cannot see the stars shine on our distant planet, in the day- 
time, it is extremely improbable that they, with superior eyesight, 
could ever get the faintest view of the worlds on the outside. 

The important question here, however, is, have we good rea- 
son to suppose that the photosphere is the immediate source of 
the light and heat of the sun? According to some, they are 
the result of electric or magnetic action proceeding from the 
interior. A more satisfactory theory, according to others, is 
the dynamic one, according to which, the solid part of the sun 
is in a state of intense molecular activity, caused by the pressure 
of its particles towards the central regions, which, in the case 
of a body containing so much matter as the sun, must be im- 
mense, and call forth an insuperable repulsion from its parti- 
cles. It beeomes a perfectly elastic body, and when once set 
in motion, it must continue to vibrate for an indefinite period 
of time; and communicating its vibrations to the etherial fluid, 
which it is known permeates the universe, produce in our minds, 
through our senses, the sensation of light and heat. The 
chemist, also has his theory, which he thinks as satisfactory as 
any other. He considers the body of the sun metallic, sur- 
rounded with an immense atmosphere of oxygen. The central 
heat either volatilizes the métal, or throws it up continually in 
fragments, which, coming in contact with the gas, is oxydized, 
producing combustion, light and heat. The oxide thus formed 
falls down upon the burning metal, where it is deoxydized, and 
then sent upwards again, to pass through the same process from 
age to age. Probably the last two theories combined, would 
form the true one. 

Now, whichever theory is adopted, reason and science both 
point to the central regions of the sun as the source of its lu- 
minous envelop, of its light and heat. It may be granted, 
that the nucleus is dark and opaque, as the spots seem to show, 
but so, also, is the wick of a candle, and yet the flame is con- 
stantly dependent on it for support. But if this be the case, so 
intense must be the molecular action of the sun’s solid mass, 
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that very little room is left for the supposition that any kind of 
organized beings can exist anywhere on its surface. 

In the next place, we turn to our nearest neighbor, the moon, 
and ascertain what science has to say in regard to its inhabita- 
bility. Of all the heavenly bodies, it is the best adapted to the 
test of ocular demonstration. It is comparatively near us, only 
a little over a quarter of a million of miles from the earth. 
With a telescope magnifying two hundred times its distance, it 
is reduced to about twelve hundred miles; and with an instru- 
ment of still higher power, the distance is reduced to the same 
extent. It is said that the telescope has been so much im- 
proved, that a portion of the moon’s surface, considerably less 
than the District of Columbia, can be distinctly seen, and that 
if it contained any such large cities as London or New York, 
they could be identified. Every portion of the surface turned 
towards the earth has been examined with untiring assiduity 
and care, and lunar maps have been constructed, showing its 
outlines with more accuracy than any which have as yet been 
made of the earth. Lunar scenery is dreary in the extreme. 
In every direction it presents the evidences of former volcanic 
action; innumerable craters are seen in all parts of its surface, 
though there is evidence for believing that not a single one is 
now any longer active. They are’ all extinct, leaving behind 
them huge gorges or cavities over four miles deep, and from 
forty to fifty miles in diameter. Sharp precipitous rocks and 
mountains rise to an immense height, while shapeless crags 
seem to hang from their sides, apparently on the eve of falling 
into the chasm below. Mountain ridges traverse a portion of 
the moon’s surface, which challenge the Alps and Andes for 
wild and sublime scenery. Immense masses of matter lie at 
the foot of the mountains, or scattered about on the plains, as 
if the moon had been the veritable battle-ground of the ancient 
giants. But now these scenes of former strife stand out in 
sullen grandeur, in the stillness of death itself, without any 
evidence that a single volcano is any longer active, that vegeta- 
tion exists in a single place, or that such a progressive being 
as man has ever had any thing to do in rendering these barren 
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wastes subject to his wants. There are, we may say, ample 
facts to show that such a being as man could not exist in those 
regions. ur satellite is entirely destitute of water, rivers, 
lakes or seas; it has no atmosphere at all; or if it have any, it 
must be rarer than that which is called a vacuum in an air- 
pump. No sounds, therefore, have ever waked up the dread 
silence of its caverns, its craggy heights or solitary plains. 
The sky above, in the absence of an atmosphere to reflect its 
light, is as black as ink, only relieved by the sun, the earth, 
and the stars, which seem like so many luminous openings 
through its dark canopy, by which light is admitted from a 
bright world somewhere beyond. The days are two weeks in 
length, during which the heat accumulates so as to exceed by 
far that of our equatorial regions, whilé during the long nights 
the cold becomes equally as intense. In view of such facts as 
these, some of the most ardent friends of a plurality of worlds 
have, in hopeless despair, given up the moon as a seat of in- 
telligence. Some, however, more sturdy advocates, of the fa- 
vorite theory, have not yielded so gracefully, and have con- 
tended that, though the moon is not adapted to such beings as 
dwell on the earth, it may nevertheless contain a people as in- 
telligent as we are, whose organizations adapt them to their 
own peculiar places of abode. But this certainly leads us be- 
yond the leading-strings of analogy, and asks of us more than 
science or our accredited knowledge will allow. 

If, then, there are no intelligent beings in the sun; or the 
moon, or the exrolites, the sweeping assertion that all of the 
heavenly bodies are inhabited, is shorn of its magic power, and 
we may breathe more freely, if indulging a sober criticism, we 
are under the necessity of expressing our grave doubts whether 
some at least of the planets may not be equally void of intelli- 
gence. We shall doubtless find, before we get through with 
our present survey, enough beings in the celestial spaces to 
satisfy our inward desire to commune and sympathize with dis- 
tant worlds, without being so exacting as to require every nook 
and corner, or rude, unorganized mass of matter, to be filled 
with beings like ourselves, whether they have been supplied 
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with comfortable and congenial places of abode or not. We 
now turn to the planets. 

They are divided into three groups, which present distinctive 
family features, and justify such a threefold arrangement; the 
exterior group, consisting of gigantie'masses of matter at an im- 
mense distance from the sun, including Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, 
and Neptune; the interior, consisting of planets of moderate size, 
including Mars, Earth, Venus, and Mercury; and perhaps Vul- 
can, near the sun, which, it is said, was discovered by a French 
astronomer a few years ago passing over its disc as a dark spot; 
and an intermediate family of very small bodies, called plane- 
toids, or minor planets, having Jupiter on the one side, and Mars 
on the other, or inner side. 

The planetoids are comparatively very small bodies in our 
system; one of them (Ceres), is estimated to be only one hun- 
dred and sixty-three miles in diameter; others are larger, and 
some of them still smaller. Four of them were discovered at 
the beginning of the present century, on the purely theoretical 
ground, that the order of our system required that there should 
be another planet between Mars and Jupiter, as the relative dis- 
tance between these two planets was too great. Discovery then 
ceased until 1845, when it was resumed, and since then some 
seventy or eighty of these small bodies have been added to the 
domain of science. The probability is, that at least several hun- 
dred of them will be discovered, or even as many as a thousand, 
as it would require that many to form a respectable planet. 
Formerly it was supposed that they were the fragments of a 
large planet, which had been rent asunder by some tremendous 
internal convulsion. It is, however, more rational to suppose, 
that, whilst in the original formation of the planets, the plane- 
tary matter was all concentrated around single centres or nuclei, 
in the case of the planetoids, owing to the scattered and irregu- 
lar shape of their original mass, numerous centres of attraction 
were constituted, and as many distinct planets were formed 
around them. Owing to their diminutive size, little is known 
about them. They are of different colors—red, blue, yellow, 
and white; and some of them at least, are surrounded with 
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hazy envelops, which may be atmospheres. Subject to sudden 
changes in their illuminating powers, they are supposed to be 
irregular, sharp and angular in their shapes, and closely al- 
lied to the aerolites in their physical constitutions; and as 
these latter have come down to us without inhabitants, so there 
is a very strong probability that the former are equally void of 
life and animation. 

On the outside of the planetoids, Jupiter is the next planet 
that makes his majestic sweep around the sun. He is the largest 
of the planetary train, and in bulk more than twelve hundred 
times greater than our earth. His year is nearly twelve of our 
own; and ponderous as he is, he revolves on his axis and finishes 
his day in less than ten hours of our time. He has four satel- 
lites, that accompany him in his vast orbit around the sun, more 
than fifteen hundred millions of miles in circumference. He is 
surrounded by a bright atmospheric envelop, which is gene- 
rally open in streaks along his equatorial regions, enabling us to 
look down upon his solid body, and constituting his far-famed 
belts. The force of winds, combined with his immense diurnal 
velocity (four thousand six hundred and fifty-eight miles a 
minute, two thousand greater than a cannon ball), may be the 
physical cause of these appearances, as they are always parallel 
to his equator. Here, then, at length we have approached a 
region in which the necessary conditions for an inhabited world 
of beings, gifted with intelligence like ourselves, seem to be at 
hand; nor are we disposed to evade the force of the arguments, 
that have been adduced to bring that brilliant orb of our noc- 
turnal skies within the sphere of intelligence and reason. In 
what has already been said, the object has been merely to show 
that the wholesale assertion that all the heavenly bodies are in- 
habited cannot be sustained by facts, and that the sweeping 
argument, on which it is based, is to.be taken with some grains 
of allowance. Admitting the force of the claims, which this 
monarch of the starry train can urge to be the seat of intellec- 
tuality, we have nevertheless a few things to say against them, 

‘which, if they confine him to a purely physical or material exist- 
ence, cannot be considered as any fault of ours. 
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The average density of Jupiter, deduced from accurate calcu- 
lation, is only a little above that of water (.24, the earth being 
unity). That of the earth is nearly six times that of water 
(5.67), which shows that its density towards its centre must be 
considerably greater than on its surface, and that it must de- 
crease according to some uniform rate from the centre upwards, 
a result which theory would imperatively require. Applying 
this law of variable density to the body of Jupiter, and the al- 
most irresistible conclusion is, that bodies on the surface of this 
planet are considerably less dense than water; for, as the ave- 
rage density of the earth’s surface is much less than the average 
density of the whole globe, so we must suppose it to be with the 
rest of the heavenly bodies. The supposition, therefore, that 
Jupiter and his satellites are fluid or watery bodies, carries with 
it a high degree of probability.. Owing to his immense distance 
from the sun, the amount of light and heat which he receives is 
only one-twenty-seventh as great as that which reaches our 
earth, and as a consequence, it might be supposed that he is 
locked in the embrace of eternal ice. But it must be remem- 
bered that the temperature of a planet may be dependent on 
other conditions besides the heat which is received directly from 
the sun. Our own temperature may be at least in some degree 
modified by the heat which reaches us from the interior. So 
it may be in the case of Jupiter. The cold on the outer surface 
may be counteracted by the warmth from the central regions. 
If we suppose this to be the case, we then have, after all, nething 
better than a vast world of watery or fluid matter, without shores, 
and, perhaps, without any solid body; whilst, on the contrary, 
if the feeble rays of the sun are not strengthened by heat from 
the centre, then we have its fluid particles congealed into ice, and 
this vast orb, in all its parts, resembles our polar regions. In 
either case it presents a forbidding aspect as an abode of happy, 
enterprising, warm-hearted, intelligent beings like man. If it 
be said again, in this connection, that they may have organiza- 
tions, that adapt them to their sphete, we say, let it be so. In 
the early geological ages of our globe, which presented condi- 
tions entirely different from those under which we now live, but 
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some of them analogous to those which now obtain in the planet 
Jupiter, different kinds of animated beings for ages existed, pre- 
cisely adapted to the state of the globe at that time, all of them, 
however, void of intelligence. Might it not be so now in the 
Jovian worlds? It may be so, of course. But if animated 
beings exist there at all, it would seem, that they must be of 
those orders, which geologists have dug out of our earth, and 
whose remains, or skeletons, we may now examine in our mu- 
seums; although they may be supposed by far to exceed in di- 
mensions those ancient monsters, the Iguanadon, the Megalo- 
saurius, or our own American Mammoth. | 

If, now, Jupiter be divested of the honor of cherishing and 
raising a vast family of intelligent beings for immortality, then 
it follows that his neighbors and relatives still farther out in 
the obscurity of space, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune, have still 
less valid claims to this distinguished honor. So it was pre- 
cisely with that other Jupiter, the Jupiter Olympus of history. 
No sooner had Christianity shown that his august sway over 
the gods and men, his high-sounding titles, his once-dreaded 
thunder-bolts, were nothing more than poetic fancies and dreams, 
than his whole ideal empire passed away like so much smoke, 
and with it all the faith in his venerable father Saturn, his 
grandfather Uranus, and his brother Neptune. 

The same arguments that render it improbable that Jupiter 
is inhabited, we say, apply with still greater force to those bo- 
dies that lie beyond him. Saturn receives still less light and 
heat (.011), only about the 4; (,,) part as much as our earth. 
This is compensated for, it is true, to some extent, by his eight 
satellites, and his magnificent rings. These reflectors of light, 
though not of heat, in the Saturnian sky, have been regarded 
as a special arrangement for the accommodation of its inhabi- 
tants; and the existence of the rings, in particular, has been 
referred to as manifesting the mark of special design. But 
whilst they would present a bow, beautiful beyond description, 
arching the sky every night for fifteen years, to the inhabitants 
on one side of it, it would exclude the sun from those on the 
other side night and day for the same length of time. Thus 
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the disadvantage would be just as great as the benefits during 
the long Saturnian year, nearly thirty of ours. The average 
density of Saturn is about that of common cork; and its sur- 
face density, for the reason stated in the case of Jupiter, still 
less. One astronomer considers the ring a train of clouds, and 
maintains that the mountains of Saturn consist of masses of va- 
por.* According to the more serious speculations of Bond and 
Peirce, two of our most distinguished astronomers, based on ob- 
servation and mathematical reasoning, spoken of with-respect 
by the author of Cosmos, the ring, or rings at least, are deci- 
dedly fluid in their character. If this be so, and the density of 
Saturn be so small, the probability is, that he is not adapted to 
support even’such huge monsters of the deep, as we have found 
may crawl about and disport in the huge vortices and pools on 
the surface of Jupiter. Saturn would thus present us with a 
huge mass of matter, much less perfect, and farther removed 
from organization, than any of the bodies, which we have thus 
far been considering. And with régard to the two remaining 
planets, Uranus and Neptune, that move along the extreme 
outer circles of our system, like outsiders, the same remark may 
apply with still more truth in regard to their physical constitu- 
tion. We shall not speak of these latter, respecting which we 
know so little, in detail, but shall dismiss them at once, with the 
single remark, that as they are most probably the oldest among 
the planets, so are they most probably the least perfect in their 
organization, and most allied in their physical structure to that 
original, nebulous chaos, out of which they were formed in the 
beginning. 

We now come down to the group of planets, that includes our 
earth, ail revolving within the planetoids around the sun, and 
distinguished by marked differences from the other two groups. 
Here, at least in one case, we find a world of intelligent beings; 
and it remains for us to inquire, whether there are not others 
that enjoy the same distinction. With regard to the new planet 
said to have been discovered during the year 1860, by the French 


* Cosmos, vol. iv., page 173. 
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astronomer, Lascarbault, passing across the disc of the sun, and 
never, perhaps, to be seen, except in its transits, as well as with 
regard to other small planets, that it is believed, will yet be dis- 
covered in the same way,—and with regard to Mercury, which 
may be the outer orb of a new group, there is reason to doubt 
whether they have any claims to be admitted into the intellec- 
tual society of the universe. The same arguments that were 
advanced to show that the sun itself was not entitled to this dis- 
tinction, apply with sufficient force in their cases. Mercury, 
the most remote of them, receives more than seven times as 
much light and heat as our earth, which, though perhaps partly 
absorbed by its atmosphere, must render it, and, of course, what- 
ever other planets there may be still lower down, unfit to be the 
bearer of intelligence in such close proximity to the burning 
centre of our physical, planetary system. 

There are still two planets that remain to be considered, 
Mars and Venus, the one on the outside and the other in the 
inside of the earth’s track around the sun, sometimes in ad- 
vance of us, sometimes in the rear, sometimes by our side, and 
always our sentinels in the grand marches through the fields of 
space. These two planets present so many points of resem- 
blance to the earth, and, moreover, afford so many conditions 
of life and animality, that we now feel that we are at length 
approaching the abodes of beings like ourselves, of beings lu- 
minous with the light of intelligence, and warming in the sun- 
shine of affection and love. Here as philosophers, as well as 
Christians, we must separate from the unknown author of 
“Plurality of Worlds,” who may be regarded as a faithful 
companion, in his judgments at least, if not always in his rea- 
sonings, with whom to travel in the dark, cold regions beyond 
the star of Jove, or on the burning plains of ether, forever 
dazzling in the neighbothood of the sun. Extremes usually 
beget each other, and so it is probably in this case. Our au- 
thor, in his zeal to sweep away from the science of astronomy 
speculations that have no scientific basis, has no doubt done 
violence also to those which have more than a mere fanciful 
foundation. : 

19 
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Both Mars and Venus bear a striking resemblance to the 
earth, which we look for in vain in the case of the other 
planets. They occupy with us an intermediate region in our 
system, removed far enough, on the one hand, from the cold, 
vapory worlds beyond the planetoids, and far enough also 
from the torrid zone around the sun on the other. They re- 
volve together in the more temperate regions of our system. 
Both smaller than our earth, they do not differ much from 
it in size; they revolve upon their axis in nearly the same 
time; they differ from each other slightly, only so much as 
their different positions in the system require, in density, in 
light, heat, and the force of gravity at their surface. Like our 
earth, they are solid bodies, have atmospheres, and present the 
appearance of being diversified with continerits, oceans, moun- 
tains, and valleys. The natural divisions on the planet Mars 
are particularly observable through the telescope. A large 
portion of his surface presents a ruddy, ochry tinge, which, with 
good reason, is supposed to be land, while another adjoining it 
has a greenish hue, which, for an equally good reason, is be- 
lieved to point out its seas and oceans. These fixed divisions 
are often effaced for short periods of time, which is no doubt 
caused by clouds and mists floating in its atmosphere. Around 
its poles sometimes brilliant white zones make their appear- 
ance, as they turn toward the sun, and emerge from their polar 
winter. These, appearing and disappearing, can be nothing 
else but snow and ice, pushing themselves towards the tem- 
perate regions. Its seasons, though longer, are the same as 
those of the earth. 

Venus differs from Mars, in having an atmosphere of such a 
character, either of density, or brilliancy, as to prevent us from 
seeing the natural configuration of its surface. Spots, how- 
ever, and indications of mountains and a general inequality of 
surface, have been observed. Its seasons are peculiar, and 
different from those of the other planets. Owing to the great 
inclination of its axis to the plane of its orbit (75°), its tropics 
are elevated to within 15° of its poles, and its polar cir- 
cles lie within 15° of its equator. The sun, therefore, in its 
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annual course, approaches within so many degrees of either 
pole. It has, in consequence, eight seasons, two of each kind 
enjoyed on the earth. They follow each other in quick suc- 
cession, are about two weeks long, and when properly tempered 
by a dense atmosphere, they may produce the most agreeable 
climate. Here, then, science and observation favor the suppo- 
sition that we have found inhabited worlds like our own. That 
brightest of all the starry strain, the morning star, the har- 
binger of our day, and also the evening star, which has been 
observed in the early dawn and the dewy eve, with so much in- 
terest in all ages and by all people, so famed for its pure and 
mellow light, and seeming to look benignantly down upon the 
earth and man; this star, appropriately called the star of Jove, 
together with Mars, who sometimes shines with almost equal 
brilliancy, are, as we have good reason to believe, bound to us 
not only by the ties of physical gravitation, but by the higher 
bonds of an intellectual and spiritual existence. Here, then, 
we might pause in our long journey through celestial space, and 
indulge ourselves for a few moments in questions, which o 
course cannot be satisfactorily answered. What kind of beings 
inhabit these planets? Doubtless they are moral and intellec- 
tual, such as we are, with an immortal destiny before them. 
What grade of beings are they, as compared with man? Either 
higher or lower than man, quite likely; for nature abhors a 
dull, monotonous sameness or uniformity, as much as she does 
a vacuum. Everywhere she presents herself in a progressive 
state from the lower to the higher forms of existence. Minerals 
progress one above the other, from foul earth up to the dia- 
mond, that glitters on the coronal of beauty; the fungi are 
succeeded by orders of plants each one excelling the other in 
perfection of organization up to the fairy flower, that seems to 
whisper to the breezes, and to the majestic oak and the tower- 
ing cedar of Lebanon, that seem to demand the homage of men; 
the eagle is the king of birds; lions and elepharts are monarchs 
among animals; and man himself rises from the filthy tribes 
that eat dirt and grass, to the highest order of civilization and 
refinement. Evidence has been adduced to show that there is 
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such a progress in the solar system, from those cold, vapory 
bodies far off in space to those planets, which present an or- 
ganization of the most perfect kind. It now remains only to 
be said, that this progress must culminate somewhere, and this 
culmination, as we have seen, must be in one of the three 
planets which we have been just considering. If size, and cen- 
trality of position with reference to the other two, as well as 
other considerations, which might be adduced, have any weight, 
then the preponderance is in favor of our planet; the earth, in- 
ferior as it may be in certain physical aspects to other planets, 
is the real culminating point in our solar system; physically, 
the heliocentric theory of our system must be conceded to be 
the true one, while intellectually, the geocentric must be con- 
ceded; and man stands, or was intended to stand, not only at 
the head of the different orders of beings on the earth, but also 
to occupy the highest position in the solar system. It is, how- 
ever, not material, how this question is decided, whether for or 
against us. Both Venus and Mars may be inhabited by intel- 
ligent beings, that exceeded man in original endowments, and 
never having fallen, as man has, have gone far beyond their 
original state in the way of progress and improvement.* Or, 


* Dr. Brewster thinks that the inhabitants of all the heavenly bodies have sinned, 
because the existence of moral evil, as he believes, is a necessary part of the scheme 
of the universe. There was, however, only one Atonement necessary for all. The 
sacrifice of Christ on the cross here on earth is, in some way which he does not ex- 
plain, made available to all the sinners throughout the universe. Such a theory as 
this rests upon a purely mechanical view of the Incarnation and the Atonement. If 
the vivific power of Christ’s person could reach man only as he entered the life of 
humanity and became its head, then the inhabitants of other worlds could never 
come in contact with this life; and if they have sinned, they can be saved only as 
Christ becomes incarnate also in their specific natures; and the incarnation of the 
Son of God must be multiplied to an almost indefinite extent, which is difficult to be- 
lieve. But happily there is no necessity for such a supposition. It is much easier 
to believe that sin is something incidental in the Cosmos, and not a necessity to man’s 
highest elevation. It may have been permitted in one case here on earth, in order 
that God might have an opportunity to display the magnitude of His mercy and 
grace to myriads upon myriads of worlds that have never fallen. See More Worlds 
than One, chap. VII., Religious Difficulties. The same theological difficulties, 
arising from the relation of the Incarnation to the Atonement, press with equal 
force against the modern French theory, according to which there must have been dif- 
ferent origins of the human race in order to account for the great variety which it 
presents. 
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if their original endowments were inferior to ours, they may 
now, at least for the time being, stand far above us in cultiva- 
tion and purity. Whichever view is adopted, man, in any case, 
must be conceded to occupy a‘towering position in the grand 
system to which he belongs; the apex of many worlds beneath 
him, all of which were constructed for him, and with reference 
to his sovereignty. 

We now turn to the fixed stars. Here we may expect to be 
more successful in finding beings allied to man, than we have 
been in our excursions through the planetary realms. Here 
the region is so vast, and the inhabited worlds, if there be 
such at all, must be so numerous, that, if we have any feelings 
of regret, that such bodies as Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus are 
uninhabited, they will, we think, all vanish. We will also, no 
doubt, soon be reconciled to this idea, when we reflect that vast 
as these bodies are, they have been made for man, and for stu- 
dents in particular; that they might study them, plod their way 
through a course of mathematics, so as at length to comprehend 
the laws which govern them. This, certainly, is a high and 
noble destiny, if man is what the Bible says he is.» 

We are now, let us remember, in the region of the fixed stars; 
we have passed beyond the solar system into the real immensity 
of creation; we have been successful in getting our little bark 
out of what, after all, is only one of those little eddies, that are 
so numerous on the shores of the universe, and we are safely 
floating in the vast ocean of being. But as we leave our home 
near the sun, not only do the planets, which we have been con- 
sidering, grow small, very small indeed comparatively, less than 
a drop in the ocean, but our entire solar system, at least five 
thousand millions of miles in extent, dwindles down into an in- 
significant point as viewed from the ethereal heights which we 
have reached. The distance of the nearest fixed star from our 
earth, according to reliable trigonometrical calculations, is nearly 
twenty millions of millions of miles.* Take this distance as 


* The first star in the constellation Centaurus, whose parallex is less than one 
second, Sirius, the Dog Star, is four times further from the earth. 
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your standard of measure, and conceive, if you can, of the dis- 
tance of those stars that are twice, a hundred, or a thousand 
times as far from us. We need not fear we have grasped after 
an exaggeration, but may be assured that we have fallen far 
short of the truth. Then, too, we must think of the number of 
stars that lie scattered about on the fields of space. Sir W. 
Herschel estimates that fifty thousand of them passed before 
his telescope in an hour’s time, in a section of the milky way 
not more than a foot square. The milky way, however, with 
the stars that are visible to us, form only one firmament among 
many others, only one cluster of stars, whilst beyond it, other 
clusters of the same kind rise up to view in the distant nebule, 
which, on account of their extreme distances, dwindle into small 
nebulous patches of light or mist, increasing in number as the 
space-penetrating power of the telescope is increased. 

All of the fixed stars are bodies of immense magnitude, many 
of them larger than our sun (which is 888,000 miles in diame- 
ter). Sirius alone, in its system, shines with a splendor sixty- 
three times greater than that of the sun. They, in fact, are 
suns, ceatres of light, heat, and attraction to immense spheres 
of space; and arranged, as we have said, in starry clusters, 
they form firmaments upon firmaments, whose bright stars look 
down, no doubt, as ours do, from their azure heights upon in- 
numerable seats of intelligence and joy. 

It is not likely that the fixed stars themselves are inhabited; 
they are suns, physical centres, like our own orb of day, which 
we have seen contains nothing but matter in an intense state of 
ignition. But the probability that they all sustain planetary 
trains, like our own, is very great, indeed; we may say, almost 
irresistible. Here in this higher department of creation, the 
argument from analogy, and the a priori one, drawn from the 
character of the Creator, which we have seen is defective when 
applied with rigor to our solar system, is entitled to our highest 
regard, and cannot be resisted, unless, like Hume, we make up 
our minds to believe nothing except that which comes under our 
own sensuous experience. Observation, of course, leaves the 
question of planetary worlds revolving around the fixed stars 
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undecided. They are so remote, so far beyond the power of 
the telescope, that it is not at all likely that they will ever be 
seen from the earth; but just because they are so far beyond 
the reach of the human eye, the argument drawn from observa- 
tion to prove their non-existence, is shorn of all force whatever, 
and, properly speaking, has no weight one way or the other. 
The case is one, in which Science, strictly so called, based on 
observation, finds a limit, which it cannot transcend; and here, 
where its power fails, it becomes us to inquire what may be 
learned from a higher sphere of thought. 

Analogy does not leave the question so undecided, so entirely 
destitute of a reply. It requires that, if one sun in a grand 
system of bodies like itself, be attended with planets, then the 
rest should be similarly attended, that these blazing orbs of light 
and heat should not be permitted to waste themselves on empti- 
ness and vacuity; that these bodies, which form the main part 
of our Cosmos should not be allowed to contribute nothing, or 
next to nothing in the realization of the grand design of crea- 
tion; that is, in a word, they should not be centres with their 
circumferences nowhere. There is no absurdity in supposing 
that the planets, which, after all, are relatively small bodies, 
were made for man; but it would be manifestly absurd in the 
highest degree, to suppose that all the suns in the universe were 
made for the earth, when the greater part of them will never be 
seen by man, and when plainly one sun is sufficient to meet all 
the wants of our own planet. The fixed stars are scarcely al- 
lowed a place in astronomy, strictly so called, so little we know 
of them; but no doubt each one has an astronomy of its own, 
understood and studied by our fellow-astronomers in distant 
spheres. 

We are, however, not left to analogy, in surmising that there 
are worlds like our own in attendance upon the fixed stars. 
Modern science has supplied us with the outlines, at least, of an 
argument, which may yet bring this question within the range 
of mathematieal certainty. Every advance in astronomy has 
rendered it more and more probable, that all our own planets 
were formed one after another out of the sun; that there was 
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an actual progress, a gradual genesis from chaotic matter up to 
the present beauty and symmetry of our system. Either, ac- 
cording to the nebular theory, the sun was originally a vast ne- 
bula, or chaos, extending beyond the planet Neptune, whose 
particles, acted upon by the force of gravity, would produce, in 
the first place, a rotatory motion of the entire mass,—and, in 
the next place, successive condensations, easily explained by the 
laws of dynamics. 

In the course of time, the centrifugal force preponderating 
over the centripetal, rings like those which surround the planet 
Saturn, would be thrown from their equators, which, losing 
their equilibrium, with one exception, the case of Saturn, broke 
up into masses, and according to laws, which may be easily un- 
derstood, formed themselves into planets. Or, possibly, they 
may have been formed out of the substance of the sun by some 
other process, which has not as yet been explained. The par- 
ticular theory of creation that is here adopted, is of no mate- 
rial account. The main truth, that the planets are the imme- 
diate offspring of the sun, by a genetic process, is forcing itself 
more and more every year upon the minds of scientific men, and 
it can no longer be resisted. It is, indeed, the great, problem 
of Astronomy in our day, to explain how the Cosmos arose out 
of chaos, just as in Geology it is the object to point ont the 
different stages through which our globe has passed in arriving 
at its present perfect condition. Now in proportion as this 
truth is established, in the same proportion is the existence of 
planetary worlds around other suns besides our own, brought 
within the sphere of mathematical certainty. Admit that our - 
own planets were evolved by necessary dynamical laws out of 
the sun, as astronomers will all soon have to admit, and plane- 
tary worlds without number, never seen and never to be seen 
by mortal eye, at once spring into existence along the heights 
and depths of space. For the forces that in the beginning were 
active in forming our planets out of rude, chaotic matter, must 
be supposed to have been equally as active, when the fixed stars 
passed from their nebulous to their present finished state; that 
is, as their own nebule condensed, they threw off rings by a 
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dynamical necessity, and these rings, by the same necessity, in 
the great majority of cases, formed themselves into planets. 
But why were these planets formed more numerous, of course, 
than the fixed stars, unless that they might become systems 
like our own, to find their culmination in rational and intelli- 
gent beings? Indeed, if, as we have endeavored to show, there 
is such a progress in our own system from the rudest matter up 
to intelligent man, there was doubtless a Jaw underlying the 
whole process, and that same law must have been just as active 
in other systems as in our own. ‘There is here, again, no neces- 
sity that we, in our zeal and philanthropy, should make it a 
point of orthodoxy to believe that every planet in the universe 
is necessarily inhabited. Some, many of them, may never have 
arrived at such a perfect state. The law of progress, which we 
have regarded as highly probable here, as we know it to be 
everywhere else in nature, would, indeed, at once preclude any 
such a supposition. There is, in fact, no necessity for it, either 
in the character of God or in the social wants of man or angels. 
We may suppose that myriads upon myriads are uninhabited, 
and yet there will be enough left to be the seats of intelligence. 
Inhabited worlds loom up to our view out of the obscurity of 
space in such overpowering array, that we are already staggered 
in our attempts to grasp their number, not to speak of the mul- 
titudes of beings like ourselves that dwell upon them, more nu- 
merous than the leaves in thousands of forests. Indeed, should 
there be only one inhabited planet in each solar system, the 
“sympathy of those feeling hearts that would find sympathy in 
the moon,”’ as Bessel expresses himself, would find ample space 
for its largest exercise, in other though more distant spheres. 
Nor should we for a moment entertain the idea, that the nume- 
rous uninhabited planets, possibly the greater part of them, 
were made for nought. It ought to he sufficient for us to know 
that they were made for man, or beings like him; that as they 
minister to his spiritual or intellectual wants, they subserve a 
truly noble object, whilst they display the extent of the Creator’s 
goodness to His creatures in a manner, inferior only to that 
in which it is revealed in Revelation, and afford us an impres- 
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sive illustration of the light in which He regards intellectual 
beings like man in the immensity of His works. 

Here, again, we may pause, and inquire what position man 
occupies among the innumerable orders of related beings, that 
inhabit the celestial spaces. Of course, there is no room here 
to suppose that there is any thing like an equality among those 
numerous races. That were a dull monotony, which nature it- 
self would reject; it would be, we might almost say, a monstrous 
anomaly, that would wrest from the Cosmos half of its order 
and beauty. Progress from the lower to the higher, is the law 
in the intellectual, as well as in the non-intellectual world. 
Analogy imperiously demands that there should be a progress 
among the celestial races, a gradation rising higher and higher, 
and a termination of the process somewhere. Where, we might 
ask, is that termination? It must be somewhere; and a race 
of beings inhabiting some one of the heavenly bodies mus‘ have 
been formed by the Creator to stand at the head of the rest, to 
serve as the last and the nearest approach to Himself. For 
what we know, the earth may have been intended as the favored 
spot, and man may have been the honored race. 

But man probably is not the culminating point of these in- 
numerable orders of intelligent beings. We read of angels that 
are higher than man; and whether we regard them as having 
once lived on planets like ourselves, but now translated from 
the sphere of nature to the sphere of spirit, which we may 
safely do, or as pure spirits, which never had any thing to do 
with matter, their present exaltation seems to prove that there 
are races of beings superior to man. This, however, would not 
detract from his native dignity, nor the high position that he 
occupies in the Cosmos. Associated with innumerable orders 
of beings, differing from himself only in some slight degree, 
with some above and some below him, he is great, great indeed. 
Else why was the sun, and at least some of its attendant planets 
formed for him, that they might cherish in him the germ of his 
physical existence, and contribute their part in educating him 
for his immortal destiny? Consider him, if you thoose, the 
lowest in the grade of intelligence, and still he is worth more 
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than the whole material universe; for this, in its appointed 
time, must pass away, while man has an immortal destiny be- 
fore him. Planets, suns and systems are simply matter in a 
more or less rude state, while man, endowed with an intellec- 
tual, moral and religious nature, rises infinitely higher than 
matter, under its grandest and most imposing forms. His 
body indeed is the most perfect and the most beautiful organi- 
zation of which matter is susceptible, and yet, fearfully and 
wonderfully as it has been made, it is nothing more than the 
servant of the soul. 

Let us now recapitulate. We have seen that man probably 
stands at the head of the solar system, its apex and crown, with 
different grades of material bodies below him descending to the 
lowest forms of matter. We have also seen, that there are 
other systems like his own, which, though probably desert in 
some parts, doubtless have also fertile, temperate regions, like 
his own, in which innumerable orders of intelligent beings like 
himself rise one above the other, and that he occupies a link 
high in the series, which ascends in perfection to the very foot 
of the Creator’s throne. 

This is the position which, we think, an unbiased astronomy 
gives to man. It differs, we are aware, from that which is 
often assigned to him by those who are thoroughly acquainted 
with all the facts in the case. The common, popular rational- 
istic inference is, that, if the universe be so vast, so sublime, as 
astronomers tell us it is, then man is very insignificant indeed, 
so insignificant, that it is hard to conceive how it is possible for 
the Great Creator to notice him at all; and it is thought all 
the while, that this depreciation of man is in full harmony with 
the Bible. But some more logical than others, have not hesi- 
tated to conclude that it is altogether impossible, that it is all 
a myth, a fable, the product of human pride, to suppose that 
God ever troubles himself at all about man. This view, of 
course, we hold to be not only unchristian. inhuman and infi- 
del, but at the same time unscientific in the extreme. 

The Word of God, it is true, speaks of man as a worm of the 
dust, as of yesterday, as insignificant; but it does so only in 
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contrast with his Maker and not in contrast with his works. 
Thus, in the 8th Psalm, where it is said, “ When I consider Thy 
heavens, the work of Thy fingers, the moon and the stars, 
which Thou has ordained, what is man, that Thou art mindful 
of him; and the son of man, that Thou visitest him,’’ the con- 
trast is not between man and the heavenly bodies, as is often 
supposed, but between him and the Creator of these things; for 
it is immediately added, for “Thou hast made him little lower 
than the angels, and hast crowned him with glory and honor.” 
The exaltation of man above the works of creation, so far from 
being opposed to the tenor of the Scripture, goes hand in hand 
with it from the beginning to the end. For, once put him in 
his proper place on the heights of Creation, its lord and ruler, 
and then we understand at once the significance of the fall. 
How great must it have been! It is no mere fancy to suppoe 
that it sent a thrill of horror throughout the universe, when 
he fell from his high estate. It was a snapping asunder of 
the strings that produced the grand anthem of praise that was 
continually to ascend to the. great Maker and Father of alg 
From this point of view, we may also see that there is nothinl. 
absurd in the supposition, that God became man, as infidel as- 
Tonomers are so free in asserting. On the contrary, the In- 
carnation is in perfect harmony with the order and design of 
nature; and eternal life beyond the grave, so far from being a 
poetic dream, is the necessary complement of man’s existence 
here in the midst of these material worlds. All the errors into 
which unbelieving astronomers and scientific men fall, in regard 
to the subject of religion, result from the wrong point of view 
which they have selected. They are all more or less guilty of 
a refined worship of the system of nature. whether they are 
aware of it or not. Its grandeur and immensity are so over- 
powering to their view, that like the fire-worshippers of the 
orient, they fall down and worship it, not imagining, as it would 
seem, that nature after all is nothing more than the grand 
palace furnished by the goodness and wisdom of the Almighty 
for His rational creatures. What is required of us is to get a 
correct view of man’s true position, or, rather, what was in- 
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tended originally to be his true destiny, and then we shall not 
only gain a more elevated view of the universe itself, but of 
that spiritual and invisible world with which we also stand con- 
nected. Man is the centre of nature, and to himself is the 
homage of creatures beneath him due. Making quality, and 
not quantity, the basis of comparison, every individual must 
feel that he is of more account in the sight of God and intelli- 
gent beings, than the whole solar system, as such; that even an 
infant on its mother’s breast, is something greater, more im- 
portant, and more valuable than the planet Jupiter or Saturn, 
or the Sun itself. 

Both the Cosmos and Man, however, are only creatures, and 
have their value no less than their existence only in their rela- 
tion to the great Creator, whose servants they are, and whose 
glory they are intended to proclaim. Both spheres show forth 
His praise, and are intended to be revelations of His glory. 
Nature, mute and unconscious, could do this only through 
man, who was to be its priest and spokesman. In the nature 
of the case, therefore, the service which it renders to its Maker, 
must be inferior to that which man is expected to perform. St. 
Paul speaks of the two kinds of revelation, and presents them 
to us in their proper character. In regard to the light of na- 
ture, he speaks thus, Romans i. 20: ‘ For the invisible things of 
Him, from the creation of the world, are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made, even His eternal power 
and Godhead; so that they that is, the heathen, are without 
excuse.” Here a revelation of God in nature is asserted; It is 
one that may be seen and felt by all alike, and is of such an 
important character, that the heathen are said to be without 
excuse, when they forsake God and worship idols. In ‘nother 
place, he speaks of the other revelation, made in Christ, the 
representative of humanity, which, in consequence of the fall, 
was not capable of being the medium of such a revelation, and 
must, therefore, have a representative head, the Word made 
flesh. Speaking of Christ, he says, “For in Him dwelleth 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily.’ Coloss. ii. 9. To the 
English reader, the word, Godhead, in both passages, means 
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the same thing; but it is remarkable that the apostle uses dif- 
ferent, though similar words in the original. In the former case, 
he employs #s:dry¢ from #etog divine; in the latter, #edr7¢ from 
d2d¢ God, words of the same origen, but evidently differing in their 
import. The latter has a much more intensive meaning than 
the former. The one, which is used to express the Godhead, 
as revealed in nature, refers not so much to God Himself, as 
to His external attributes, His greatness, His power, that which 
is divine in Him; while the other has a much deeper and com- 
prehensive meaning, and refers to God himself, to His per- 
sonality, as the God and Father of all, the Deity, not simply 
the Divinity. * 

Thus nature looks up to man, and man to God, through 
Christ his head; and in God, the author and source of both, 
the meaning of the whole movement is unfolded. 


r™ 





Art. VI—THE TWO SYSTEMS. 


This little work, of one page, was published, it appears, in 1866, 
though distributed in 1867. It has been sent to us, and as it is our 
duty to notice new pub'ications, we, of course, take suitable notice of 
this little work. The work being short, consisting only of a single 
page, it-is in our power to confer upon it an honor which we cannot 
always bestow upon the works we notice—that is, quote the whole work. 
We ask for it a careful perusal. Here it is, title and all. The italics 
are in the original, as here given. 


THE TWO SYSTEMS. 


Reaver, there are two distinct and separate systems of Christianity at the present 
day. It is useless to deny it. Their existence is a great fact, and one that cannot 
be too clearly known. F 

Accordjng to one system, religion is a mere corporate business. You are to belong 
to a certain body of people. By virtue of your membership of this body, vast pri- 
vileges, both for time and eternity, are conferred upon you. It matters little what 
yov are, and what you feel. You are not to try yourself by your feelings. You are 
a member of a great ecclesiastical corporation. Then all its privileges and immu- 
nities are yourown. Do you belong to the one true visible ecclesiastical corpora- 
tion? That is the grand question. 

According to the other system, religion is eminently @ personal business between 


* See Robinson’s Lexicon of the Greek Testament; also, Olshausen & Trench. 
+ The City Monthly Visitor, July, 1866, p. 1. 
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yourself and Christ. It will not save your soul to be an outward member of any 
ecclesiastical body whatever, however sound that body may be. Such membership 
will not wash away one sin, or give you confidence in the day of judgment. There 
must be personal faith in Christ, personal dealings between yourself and God, per- 
sonal felt communion between your own heart and the Holy Ghost. Have you this 
personal faith? Have you this felt work of the Spirit in your soul? This is the 
grand question. If not, you will be lost. 

Reader, this last system is the system which those who are called evangelical 
ministers cleave to and teach. They do so because they are satisfied that it is the 
system of holy Scripture. They do so because they are convinced that any other 
system is productive of most dangerous consequences, and calculated to delude men 
fatally as to their actual state. They do so because they believe it to be the only 
system of teaching which God will bless, and that no church will flourish so much 
as that in which repentance, faith in Christ, conversion, and the work of the Spirit, are 
the grand subjects of the minister’s sermons. 


DISTRIBUTED BY THE 
PHILADELPHIA TRACT AND MISSION SOCIETY, 
No. 115 South Seventh Street. 
PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
150 Nassau Street, New York: 1210 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Such is this little work, which was distributed in the pews of 
churches in Philadelphia, in March, 1857. That such matter should 
be published with the imprimatur of American Tract Society, has 
been wondered at by many. That institution has always professed to 
respect the views of the Churches represented in it, and from which 
it receives its support. But here is an attack, not only upon the views 
of all denominations (congregationalists perhaps alone excepted), but 
upon the very conception of the Church of Jesus Christ, and an out- 
right Seperatism boldly advocated. “The two systems” here con- 
trasted, are the system in which the Church is acknowledged, and 
that in which the Church is rejected; and the rejection of the Church 
from the faith of Christians, is demanded, under pain of damnation, 
with a stronger anathema than that of the Athenasian Creed. It 
asks, Do you receive this conception of religion, which not only sets 
aside, but caricatures and attempts to make ridiculous the Church— 
“Tf not, you will be lost!” 

Have not the churches, into which such Gnostic and Montanistic 
stuff is thrust, symbols of faith, catechisms, forms of doctrine, pastors, 
and synodical watchfulness over their faith? Is there need that the 
members of the Church should be insulted by the imprecations and 
anathemas of irresponsible, self-constituted orthodoxy peddlers, and 
have their very sanctuaries profaned by their infidel expectorations? 
No wonder that, among many others, a Presbyterian elder, on leaving 
the church, in which these feathers of a foul bird had been dropped, 
writhed in holy indignation under the keenness of the insult offered to 
his faith. 

With the first paragraph of this Tract we agree. ‘There are two 
distinct and separate systems of Christianity at the present day. It 
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is useless to deny it. Their existence is a great fact, and one that 
cannot be too clearly known.” The only criticism we make on this 
statement is, that one of these two cannot properly be called a system— 
much less a system of Christianity. It has, as we shall show, nothing 
of the organic coherence of a system; and, though based on some fea- 
tures of Christianity, it is fundamentally at war with the Christian 
system. 

Let us examine what are here called “the two systems.” 

First, the Church System, or the System which acknowledges the 
divine institution of the Church as a means of salvation. The reader 
will notice that, in setting forth this system, the Tract uses language 
calculated, if wot designed, to misrepresent and caricature the Church, 
and the true system of Christianity based upon a confession of it. Of 
this character are the phrases,.“‘religion is a mere corporate business” — 
“it matters little what you are, and what you /eel””—“ visible ecclesi- 
astical corporation.” ‘These expressions are clearly designed to ridi- 
cule the very idea of the Church of Jesus Christ! But let that pass; 
it is plain enough, that the paragraph is designed to portray the sys- 
tem of Christianity which acknowledges the Church. 

The Church system is set forth thus: 

“According to one system, religion is a mere corporate business. 
This means, when stripped of its underlying ridicule, that, according 
to the Church system, religion comes in and through the Church, and 
an interest in it is to be secured and maintained in union with the 
Church. Is not this exactly the Gospel? Is not the Church the 
“body of Christ” and what is that but a “corporate” body. Where 
is Christ present but in the Church, which is His body, “the fulness 
of Him that filleth all in all?” (Eph. i. 22, 23.) 

“You are to belong to a certain body of people.” Does not the 
Gospel directly enjoin this? This Gnostic would teach, that you are 
not to belong to a certain body of people! Does not the very idea of 
the Church involve and constitute a body of people? Must not the 
body of Christ have members, and do not these members stand in 
living union with the body? Yea, do not the members proceed from 
the body, and is not the body, in the order of life, before the mem- 
bers? Can any one be a member of Christ without being a member 
of His body? Moreover, did not Christ institute holy Baptism for the 
vefy purpose of initiating or incorporating persons with the body of 
Christ? Does not the Apostle teach, that by one Spirit all are bap- 
tized into one body? Were not three thousand, on the day of Pente- 
cost, by baptism, “‘added” to “a certain body of people?” Does not 
St. Paul say to the Christians at Ephesus, that they are “fellow-citi- 
zens with the saints, and of the household of God; and are built upon 
the foundation of the apostles and prophets; Jesus Christ Himself be- 
ing the chief corner-stone; in whom all the building, fitly framed to- 
gether, groweth unto an holy temple in the Lord; in a ye also 
are builded together, for an habitation of God through the Spirit?” 
(Eph. ii. 19—22). Is not this “a certain body of people,” to whom 
it is our duty and privilege to belong? 
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“ By virtue of your membership of this body, vast privileges, both 
for time and eternity, are conferred upon you.” This, again, is of 
the very essence of the Gospel system of salvation. Who denies that 
the member has vast privileges conferred on it by virtue of its being 
in the body? What is the promise to those who, by baptism, are in- 
corporated into the Christian Church? Nothing less than the promise 
of “the remission of sin, and gift of the Holy Ghost.” (Acts ii. 38.) 
Has this Gnostic never read, that, ‘“‘as many as are baptized in Jesus 
Christ, have put on Christ?” Has he never read what St. Peter 
says of those who were saved by Noah’s ark, “ the like figure where- 
unto even baptism doth also now save us?” “Has he never read the glo- 
rious words of St. Paul: “ Buried with Him in baptism, wherein also 
ye are risen with Him through the faith of the operation of God, who 

ath raised Him from the dead.” (Col. ii. 12.) Yea, if we could 
make our voice thunder, we would endeavor to make the true, ever- 
lasting Gospel known to even such stupid ears, and say in flat contra- 
diction of this miserable Tract, that in no other way than “by virtue 
of your membership of this body, are vast privileges, both for time 
and eternity, conferred upon you.” 

“Tt matters little what you are, and what you feel.” A base slan- 
der on the Church system, to which we reply in Dr. Nevin’s classical 
and merciful Latin: “Mentiris impudentissime!” The Church sys- 
tem teaches that it does matter what a member of the Church is and 
feels. Yea, it is this Church system alone, which furnishes the true, 
and the most powerful motives to a holy life. How can those, who 
believe and realize that they are incorporated in the body of Christ, 
consistently remain dead members! en can they, who are temples 
of the Holy Ghost, defile that temple! How can he, who feels him- 
self to be in the midst of a cloud of witnesses, fail to feel that he must 
lay aside every weight, and every sin that besets him, that he may 
strive for the prize. Let any one read the sixth chapter of Romans, 
where St. Paul first sets forth the high prerogatives of those, who are 
in the body of Christ by baptism, and then follows with soul-stirring 
exhortations based on just that fact, and he will see whether the 
Church system teaches that it makes little difference what one who is 
in the Church is and feels! All of the Epistles are full of the same 
thing. The saints are to depart from all sin, and live in all holiness, 
just because they stand in a bosom of vital powers by which they are 
perpetually stimulated so to do. ‘Shall we sin, because we are not 
under the law, but under grace. God forbid.” 

In the same style of misrepresentation, the remainder of the para- 
graph goes on to say, in effect, that, according to the Church sys- 
tem, to belong to the Church is all that is necessary—that this is 
itself sure salvation. The same merciful Latin, above quoted, will 
answer this foul slander. The Church system teaches, with St. Paul, 
that great as are the privileges, prerogatives, and advantages conferred 
by virtue of our union with the Church, all this “grace may be re- 
ceived in vain.” Yea, it teaches that it is possible for any one, just 
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because he stands on this high vantage ground, to make the more fear- 
ful plunge into perdition. To a young man, who stands in a Christian 
family, where he inherits a good name, a pure faith, and all the ad- 
vantages afforded by his position, we say: “ By virtue of your mem- 
bership of this family, vast privileges, both for time and eternity, are 
conferred upon you;” but it matters, not little, but much, what use 
you make of them. They are yours to use for high ends, and they 
are yours to abuse for deeper degradation ; but in either case they are 
vast privileges, and in either case they are yours. In the same lan- 
guage the Church system addresses its members: “ It is a great grace 
which is yours in the Church—a grace which you can only have in 
its bosom; we therefore beseech you, ‘receive not this grace of God in 
vain.’” 

“You are not to try yourself by your feelings.” Another false issue. 
This is to make the impression that, according to the Church system, 
feeling is not included in religion. This is again false. Religion 
affects the whole being of man. But, now, this sentence is to teach 
that we are to ¢ry ourselves by our feelings; in other words, feeling is 
the true, and only true test of religion. Are we to understand, that 
as a man feels, so he is? The Pharisees felt that they were more holy 
than all others. The Scriptures speak of those, who shall think that 
they are doing God’s service, by putting to death Christ’s servants. 
Paul, while he was still Saul, felt that he ought verily to persecute 
the saints at Damascus. The old man, who, in such mild serenity 
brought his bundle of faggots for the burning of Polycarp, that the 
martyr himself was induced to exclaim, “‘O sancta simplicitas,” felt 
supremely pious in the act. Where do you find such assurance of 
feeling as that enjoyed by the dancing Dervishes, who, having wrought 
themselves up into an ecstacy by the rythmie ery, “ Alla hoo—Alla 
hoo—Alla hoo,” are laid like stiffened corpses around the worshipping 
circle! Or, if you want a similar assurance of feeling in the professedly 
Christian sphere, take that miserable cluster of fanatics in the time of 
the Reformation, who assembled in a hot room, stripped themselves to 
nudity, greased themselves with lard, rubbed themselves in the heated 
room, then sat bent in silence looking at their own navels, till the 
Spirit came and effected a circulation, the result of which was the 
most enrapturing assurance of feeling! Or, is it the inward light of 
George Fox, which is meant? What dream, of what grade of fanati- 
eism is meant to be the test to try ourselves by? We know full well 
that all this is discarded, but we know just as well that it is all in- 
volved in the test of feeling. Who shall try the spirits whether they 
be of God? Shall feeling try itself by itself? Shall a man lift him- 
self by his own boot-straps? Does not St. Paul say, that those who 
‘‘measure themselves by ry are not wise?” Those who adopt 
this test are on the ground of the wildest fanaticism, and have no de- 
fence against it. 

When we deny the validity of the rule and test of true piety thus 
set up, we speak the language of even the oldest English and Ameri- 
can Divines, whose practical works are published by the American 
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Tract Society—such as Owen, Baxter, Doddridge, and especially Ed- 
wards on the Affections. While they very properly teach that feel- 
ing is included in religion, yea, that it is necessarily included in it, 
they just as decidedly deprecate the idea, that a Christian is to make 
feeling a sure test. This is condemned as the source of the subtlest 
and most dangerous self-deception. 

Where, we earnestly ask, does holy Scripture teach that we are to 
try ourselves by our feelings? It gives us a far more certain and safer 
test of piety. It teaches men, that would be sure of salvation, to re- 
pent, and turn away from sin, to submit to holy baptism, and thus to 
enter the ark of Christ’s Church, to be renewed in the inward man, 
to continue steadfastly in the Apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, in 
breaking of bread, and in prayers. It teaches them to live lives of 
faith, and good works, to cultivate heavenly-mindedness, to walk in the 
Spirit, and not fulfil the lusts of the flesh. Such lives carry the evi- 
dence of regeneration and growing sanctification in themselves. They 
are known by their fruits; these being unto holiness, the end will be 
everlasting life. The Holy Spirit, who does not speak of Himself, in 
the Church, and by the means of grace, takes of the things of Christ, 
and shows them to His obedient and believing children. With such 
a spirit of piety and fruitfulness goes the witness of the Holy Spirit, 
and assures us that we are the children of God, and heirs of everlast- 
ing life. 

Having thus shown that the system caricatured and condemned by 
the Tract is in reality the divinely-instituted system of the Gospel, we 
have, at the same time, indirectly exhibited the other system as funda- 
mentally false. But let us review it briefly. 

“ According to the other system, religion is eminently a personal 
business between yourseif and Christ.” We say yes, if you mean, that 
it is a personal business between us and Christ, through the Church, 
by the use of the Holy Sacraments; but, if you mean that it is a busi- 
ness separate from these, and that it is to be accomplished without 
these, then we say unequivocally that it is fundamentally false—a flat 
denial and contradiction of the Gospel. Can you oe Christ set 
aside His own institutions, and get the Holy Spirit to sanction, and 
by His favor, endorse your amended gospel? This is what your 
scheme involves. 

“Tt will not save your soul to be an outward member of any eccle- 
siastical body whatever, however sound that body may be.” No, it 
will not save you to be an outward member; but it will save you to 
be an outward and inward member. Is being an outward member, 
and no member at all, the only alternative? Rotten apples are found 
on apple trees. Good, sound apples, are also found on apple trees. 
But are apples found that have not grown on apple trees? Perhaps 
you will understand the parable better in this form: The Church is a 
mother. The mother’s family has some bad children. The mother’s 
family has some good children. Has she any good children that were 
not born of her, and that do not belong to her family? 
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“Such membership will not wash away one sin, or give you confi- 
dence in the day of judgment.” Mere outward membership certainly 
will not. But where has Christ made provision for outward member- 
ship? Has He instituted empty forms for sacraments? If He did, 
would not He be a formalist? God forbid. Peter tells those who, 
on the day of Pentecost repented, to be baptized “for the remission 
of sins.” The Nicene Creed, which no age, Protestant or Roman, has 
questioned, and which the “Church Union” organ of Brooklyn and 
New York adopts, with the Apostles’, as its Creed, teaches us to say: 
“We confess one Baptism for the Remission of Sins.” Baptism, 
which alone admits into the Church, may, after all, have something 
to do with the remission of sins; or has it been instituted for a pur- 
pose, with which it has nothing whatever to do? If it will give us 
“no confidence in the day of judgment” that we were baptized, and 
thus members of the Church, will it give us confidence in that day 
that we were not? 

“There must be personal faith in Christ, personal dealings between 
yourself and God, personal felt communion between your own heart 
and the Holy Ghost.” Yes, surely. What other “faith,” what other 
“dealings,” what other “felt communion” than personal? But you 
mean that all this is to be done—how? Not by means of the Church, 
not by the use of the Holy Sacraments; all this, you have yer 
said, belongs to the first system, which you have set aside, and whic 
every one must give up: “If not, he will be lost!” From such per- 
sonal faith, “Good Lord deliver us!” 

“ Reader, this last system is the system which those who are called 
evangelical ministers cleave to and teach.” We beg leave to change 
the italicizing thus: This is the system which those who are called 
evangelical ministers teach. They are called such, nothing more. 
Never was there any thing more thoroughly unevangelical uttered in 
the name of the holy Gospel. It is nothing but the old folly of pre- 
tending to play Hamlet, with Hamlet’s part left out. It is no more 
like the Gospel, than the serpents of the Egyptian magicians were like 
the serpents of Moses. Call a pretended Christian system, which finds 
not only no need for the Church, for the sacraments, for membership 
in the Church, but feels itself called upon to warn against these as 
dangerous to evangelical religion—call that “the system of holy Scrip- 
ture!” There is not an Apostle, a Father, or a Reformer, but who, if 
called upon, would pronounce it, in the nervous language of the ages 
of faith, ‘“‘a damnable heresy.” 

But enough. Let us cut loose from this miserable caricature of the 
Christian system, where every sentence only reveals either a misrepre- 
sentation, a partial statement of the truth, or some new abomination 
outright. Let us inquire a little more closely, whether the old Gospel 
_— stands in such antagonism to the Church, and can be so sepa- 
rated from it, as this new evangel would have us believe. 

What is the Gospel? It is not merely a series of religious revealed 
truths, separate and apart from the divine institutions of grace; but 
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rather the announcement of the Good News, that Jesus Christ has 
come, and that He has instituted an order of grace in His Church, by 
means of which He will save, ever through the Holy Ghost. The 
Gospel calls men into the Church. It directs them to the Holy Sa- 
craments, not as saviours, but as saving means of the Saviour’s grace. 
(Matt. xxviii. 19, 20.) The Church and Sacraments are, therefore, 
not something apart from the Gospel, but are included in it. They- 
are the institutions of grace to which the Gospel directs us. The 
Gospel is not a teaching, which says that our faith can be the means 
of our salvation in itself; but it teaches that there is salvation in 
Christ, which is mediated from Him to us, by means of the Church 
and its Sacraments, and the institutions of Christ for that end, by the 
Holy Ghost; and it directs our faith to the use of them. The Gospel 
announces, that he that believeth and is baptized shall be saved, and 
that he who rightly receives and uses the Holy Eucharist is in com- 
munion with the body and blood of Christ. (1 Cor. x. 16.) 

The Holy Sacraments, as all the Church believes, and has in all 
ages confessed, are seals which Christ, in and by the Church, applies 
to our faith for its confirmation and completion. That which needs 
the confirmation of a seal, is itself insufficient and incomplete without 
this confirmation. A Deed or Will, for instance, though rightly 
drawn, is of no account until it is confirmed, completed, and made va- 
lid by the sign and seal. Now, should any profess to believe and ac- 
cept the Gospel, and then refuse to have it confirmed and completed 
by the sacramental seal of the Church, his faith would thereby declare 
itself spurious. 

The Holy Ghost works faith in the heart, not that it may regard 
itself as being now in itself sufficient, but for the very purpose of lead- 
ing the one believing into the communion of Christ and His Church. 
Had any one of the children of Noah said: “I believe what you an- 
nounce concerning the destruction of the world, and I expect to be 
saved by so believing,” Noah would have answered: “ But you must 
enter the ark, for the very meaning of what I announce is, that you 
must enter the ark in order to be saved. Your faith must complete 
itself, and can only be completed by your act of entering the ark. You 
believe, but what do you believe? Do you believe that your believing 
the words I utter will save you, or do you believe that the ark will 
save you?” Who does not see, that the very sense and substance of 
the Good News which Noah preaches is, that those to whom he 
preaches may be saved, not by his preaching, not by the truth preached, 
nor yet by their belief in these words of Noah, but by the ark, en- 
trance into which is the very act his Gospel requires? It is this very 
illustration that the Apostle Peter uses to teach, how “baptism doth 
also now save us.” (1 Pet. iii. 21.) 

In the same way does the Gospel, proclaimed by Jesus Christ and 
His Apostles, hold the Gospel and the Sacraments inseparably together, 
and makes them one gracious and glorious power of God, mutually 
eomplementing and completing each other. Thus are the Church and 
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its Sacraments included in the Gospel as its deepest substance and 
meaning. He that believes the Gospel, in its true sense, believes also 
that only in his submission to the Sacraments does his own faith be- 
come yalid and complete. Just as eating cannot be complete apart 
from the food to be eaten, even so faith cannot be complete without 
belief in, and participation of the Holy Sacraments, which are the 
divine institutions of salvation. 

That the Gospel, and true Christian religion, are a thing apart from 
the Church and the sacramental institutions of Christ, is a fearful 
error, and one which at this time floats largely in the popular religious 
mind. The system of salvation constructed by this error, is some- 
thing like this: God, through His prophets, through His Son, and 
His apostles, has revealed certain abstract truths to be believed and 
practiced. These are contained in the sacred Scriptures. These are 
to be preached to men, so that they may understand and accept them. 
These truths are such as these: that man is a sinner, that he is not 
able to save himself, that he must repent and believe in Christ. But 
man’s depraved heart makes him naturally averse to these truths, 
so that he cannot believe them. Hence the Holy Ghost enables him 
to believe them, in answer to prayer. When he does believe them, 
repents of his sins, believes in Christ, prays for the gift of the Spirit, 
he will be regenerated and saved. ’ 

This, in the way of general scheme, is held to be the Gospel; and 
it is true that, as far as it goes, it is the Gospel. So far as it goes, it 
is all true. We would not strike out a single word, but we would put 
some more words in. It is easy to see, that it is not half the Gospel. 
It leaves out of view, or sets aside the very institutions of Christ, to 
which it is the main burden of the Gospel to direct sinful and lost 
men. It reverses the order of the Apostolic commission, putting first 
what that divine commission puts second. It makes the first, if not 
the whole of the Gospel to consist in ‘teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever Christ has commanded,’ ‘before it makes disciples 
of them by baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ It teaches that the Holy Ghost com- 
pletes the saving work through the word of Christ, and not through 
the institutions of Christ. It separates what Christ has joined to- 
gether. It divorces the word of Christ from what He is, did, and insti- 
tuted. It divorces the work of the Spirit from the work and the 
institutions of Christ. It makes the objective saving powers of salva- 
tion a mere spiritual influence, instead of a real divine human pre- 
sence and mediation, by which Christ truly incorporates us as mem- 
bers in living union with Himself, in the Church, by the sacraments, 
through the powerful presence and operations of the Holy Ghost. It 
virtually denies that | Christ so came in the flesh, and so united 
Himself with humanity, that He—and not His Spirit alone—that He, 
in the Spirit, and by means of His own institutions, is with us always, 
even to the end of the world. It is,-in fact, a Gnostie, Montanistic 
Gospel, which recognizes only a vague hovering presence of the 
Spirit and of Christ over the world and humanity, instead of aeknow- 
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ledging that both Christ and the Spirit in the Church, through its 
ministry and sacramental institutions, have really and perpetually 
joined themselves with the new-created order of human life, as it has 
been founded by His Incarnation, and is being carried forward to 
glorification by the Holy Ghost, in the Church which is the body of 
Christ, the organ and institution ot His perpetual presence and saving 
power among men, the fulness of Him that filleth all in all. (Eph. 
1. 23.) 

What this error teaches, we repeat, is the truth, as far as it goes; 
but it is error still, because it does not teach the whole truth; but at 
the same time offers this partial truth for the whole Gospel. Half 
the truth, where it professes to be the whole truth, is a whole error. 
If I teach a foreigner that to be an American citizen, he must re- 
~ nounce his allegiance to his former nation, respect the laws, pay his 
taxes, maintain the honor of the government, and in all respects live 
as a citizen, I teach him, in all this, nothing but what is strictly 
true. But if he should take this to be the whole truth, and expect 
citizenship upon the ground of what I have taught him alone, he 
would find what I have told him to be nothing but a grievous lie! 
While I have told him that all these things are necessary, I have not 
told him that they are all nothing worth unless he is naturalized! I 
have not told him that this institution of the nation, and this alone, 
ean make all the other claims and qualifications for citizenship valid— 
that this alone can confirm and complete them, and establish his 
rights and benefits in them. Hence, while I have told him only 
truth, by not telling him the whole truth, I have deceived him by a 
lie ! 
In like manner, I may teach a man, that to be a member of the 
family, Church or Kingdom of Jesus. Christ, and thus to be saved, he 
must feel, acknowledge, and confess his sins—that he must repent of 
and renounce them—that he must accept all the teachings of Christ, 
and believe them—that he must pray for the help of the Holy Ghost, 
and the pardon of his sins—and I have told him only truth. And 
yet, if I tell him no more than this, or leave him under the impression 
that this is the whole Gospel, I have only cruelly and sinfully de- 
ceived him. I have not told him, that he must be baptized, as the 
only way of becoming a citizen of the Kingdom of Christ. Instead 
of having directed him to the true Christ, in the Church, I have di- 
rected him to a phantom Christ, outside of the Church. Instead of 
guiding him “into the ark of Christ’s Church,” in which alone he may 
be able to “pass the waves of this troublesome world, and so finally 
come to the land of everlasting life,” I have, in fact, only directed him 
to some abstract, imaginary, phantom-craft, reflected in the deceitful 
mirage of earth’s low grounds—some 

Painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. m 
© What a mockery—what a caricature of the true, full, and everlas 
ing Gospel which Jesus Christ proclaimed and instituted, is this 
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other Gnostic dream of a Gospel without a Church, without the in- 
stitutions of Christ, and without membership in its bosom! The 
Ancient Creeds, the Reformation Symbols, and, consenting with them, 
the theology of this Review, stand together as a defiance against this 
empty foaming sea of popular, but miserable, soul-deceiving, and soul- 
destroying heresy. 





ART. VIII, RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Yourn 1n Earnest; as illustrated in the life of Tozoporre Davip 
Fisuer, A. M., by Henry Hurbaugh, D.D., Prof. of Theology at 
Mercersburg. Pa. Philadelphia: 8. R. Fisner & Co., 54 North 
Sixth street, 1867, pp. 238. 


We have read this little book with much interest. Although we 
were previously acquainted with the main facts which it relates, the 
manner .in which they are brought together, and others with which 
we were not acquainted, so riveted our attention, that we could not 
lay it down until we had finished reading the whole interesting, yet 
sad, narrative. This narrative will, of course, possess a special inter- 
est in those circles, in which the subject of the memoir was known and 
loved ; but the title of the book reveals the fact, that the writer sup- 
posed it would have also a more general interest, especially for young 
men. In this we think he has judged wisely. It will serve to re- 
mind all of that class who read it, that, by divine grace, 


“They can make their lives sublime, 
And departing leave behind them, 
Foot-prints in the sands of time. 
Foot-prints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main ; 

A forlorn and ship-wrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again.” 


Youra tn Earvest is the titleof the book. It presents the narra- 
tive of a young man who, in the days of his youth, made solemn ear- 
nest with life. This, we think, is the great merit of the book. To 
the young life usually presents itself in a fictitiouslight. Consequent- 
ly fe for the most part, spend the golden period in day dreams 
which are never realized. Even the piety of youth, as portrayed 
at least in much of the Sunday School literature of the day, wears 
this same unreal character. The light reading that so generally falls 
into the hands of the young is calculated to foster this wrong ten- 
dency in their lives. On this account we welcome this book, as being 
calculated to set before the minds of young men sober and solid views 
of life. 

The theory of religion which it sets forth is of a scriptural and 
churchly character. Of course it is set forth in the portrayal of a 
life, but of a life which opened and developed in the Church. There 
are no over-wrought excitements to narrate. The life of grace un- 
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folded quietly and gently in the Christian family and the Church, un- 
til it stood forth in the strength of Christian manhood. There it end- 
ed so far as this world is concerned, but we know that it is only trans- 
ferred to another and a better sphere. 


‘‘Life is real! Life is earnest ! 
And the grave is not its goal; 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul.” 


We commend this book for general circulation. Every Christian 
family would find a benefit in placing it in the hands of their children. 
It ought to find a place in our Sunday School libraries. No doubt 
there are other biographies among Sunday School books, whether of 
real or fictitious persons, which might at first attract the attention 
more than this, but we doubt whether they, as a general thing, will 
leave so many valuable lessons to ponder, and so healthful an influ- 
ence on the heart. 

We need only add, that it is written in Dr. Harbaugh’s usual inter- 
esting style, and gotten up in good taste by our Printing House in 
Philadeiphia. A. 


A Funerat Discourss, delivered in St. Peter’s German Reformed 


Church, North Wales, Pa., October 22d, 1866, on the occasion of 
the death (funeral?) of the Rev. Samuel Helffenstein, D.D.: By 
J. H. A. Bomperaer, D.D., pp. 24. 


If we were to follow our taste and feeling in the matter, we would 
pass this sermon by with the single announcement of the title. And 
even after the notice we have taken of it had been substantially writ- 
ten, we thought we had severa! times disposed of it by returning it to 
the drawer. But duty to God, to the truth, and to the Church is not 
to be performed in that way. The sermon not only begins with an 
attack upon a vital truth clearly and repeatedly endorsed by the 
Church,—the priestly element in the Christian ministry—but also 
closes with a direct, open, and formal attack upon what is called, 
“Mercersburg Theology.” When a charge is brought against Mer- 
cersburg Theology, the Mercersburg Review, has not only a right, but 
self-respect requires of it to answer for itself. To this may be added 
the fact, that at least one of the more intelligent hearers of the dis- 
course has informed us, that if the views in regard to the transfer of 
the functions of the Levitical priesthood into the Christian Church, as 
intimated in the Sermon, are held in the Church, or any part of it, 
either directly or by any kind of implication, it is not difficult to see 
on which side the truth lies. Others who heard the Sermon, and still 
others who read it, will, of course, get the same impression. The Re- 
VIEW is thus bound to take notice of an attack wholly unprovoked, and 
voluntarily made upon the views it is set to defend. With the author 
of the sermon we never have had, and never intend to have, any per- 
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sonal quarrel, but with his publicly expressed views on the subject in 
hand—ever! 

Dr. Helffenstein was the oldest minister in the German Reformed 
Church in this country. He was upwards of 90 years old when he 
died, and had been 70 years a minister. As he died during the time 
the Eastern Synod was in session at York, that body was prompt in 
doing honor to so remarkable a minister. Its beautiful action may be 
found in the Minutes, p. 35. The main events of his life are re- 
hearsed; after which, the paper, drawn up by the venerable D. Wil- 
lers, bears testimony to his love for, and interest in the Church and 
her institutions, which he “continued to manifest, even to the end of 
his long life. Of this he gave special tangible evidence, by his lib- 
eral contributions in connection with the Tercentenary celebration of 
the Heidelberg Catechism in 1863.” To this may be added the fact, 
that he attended both the conventions held in connection with the 
Tercentenary Festal Year, at Philadelphia, in January, 1863, and at 
Reading in May, 1864, and manifested great interest in its objects 
and purposes. At Reading especially he seemed to renew his youth, 
and under the inspiration of the great occasion, he expressed to us 
with emotion the joy he felt in the fact, that this great movement in 
the Church was bringing out its true genius and spirit; and to this re- 
mark he added another, in which he referred with deep sadness to a 
certain unfortunate matter, with which he might appear to some to be 
associated, on account of his peculiar relation to the parties concerned, 
and repudiated the idea, that he had ever even connived at the defec- 
tion, or was at heart, or in any other way, identified with it. He was 
with the Church against any and all croakers and traducers. 

The author of this Sermun, being at Synod, received an invitation 
from the friends to attend the funeral and conduct the solemn services 
on that occasion. After the above action of Synod, including two 
Resolutions giving honor to his memory and condoling with the rela- 
tives, had been passed, the author of this sermon rose and stated, in 
substance, that though it was a delicate matter for him to sug- 
gest, as he had been invited to attend the funeral and would, of 
course, go. Yet it seemed to him due to the memory of the de- 
ceased and to the Synod, that he should, in some way, be authorized 
to go as from the Synod, and thus to represent the body at the funeral. 
It was then “ Resolved, That the Rev. Dr. Bomberger, the Rev. N. 
Gehr, and the Rev. J. G. Wiehle be commissioned to bear the above 
action to the family of the deceased, and represent this body at the 
funeral services, on next Monday.” (Min. p. 86.) Thus this matter 
of representing the Synod fell into the hands of the author of this 
Sermon, who was Chairman. 

We are not informed in the prefatory note, that the beautiful action 
of Synod was read, either publicly or privately, though this was, no 
doubt, done. The author, as “commissioned” by Synod “to represent 
the body at the funeral,” will, no doubt, report at the next meeting of 
Synod. Though the propriety of the occasion made it necessary, of 
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course, that the greater part of the discourse should be devoted to a 
review of the long and illustrious life of the deceased, yet the commis- 
sioner of Synod did not fail—as might be supposed from his desire to 
have the appointment—to bring in the body which he was represent- 
ing, and the Church over which that body is the divinely constituted 
guardian. As this Sermon is not, therefore, a mere private publica- 
tion, but that of one commissioned by Synod “to represent that body 
at the funeral services,” it has more than ordinary public interest. 
How the Church was thus represented by its own official, it may there- 
fore be interesting to set forth so far as it can be done from the 
published sermon of the delegate. 

This solemn duty was performed by Synod’s commissioner, by, first 
of all, devoting the first part of the sermon to the continuation of a 
discussion, in which he had just been engaged in Synod, as to the 
priestly element in the holy ministry. To understand this contro- 
versy, it is proper to state that this was one of the points which entered 
into the discussion on the Liturgy at York. The author of this Ser- 
mon contended before that body, that there was in no sense a priestly 
element in the Christian ministry, and that as this element was recog- 
nized in the Liturgy, it ought not to be adopted by Synod. Others 
took the opposite side, but failed to convince him. Hence it was ne- 
cessary to discuss this subject farther at the funeral of Dr. Helffenstcin. 
That he really discussed this point before the mourners, in view of the 
interest it had created before Synod, is evident from the sermon itself. 
At the close of the discussion of this point, he says: “Apart from 
the intrinsic importance of this point—an interest intensified by some 
alarming recent manifestations, I feel fully justified in having thus 
enlarged upon it here, because the views advanced are believed to have 
been those of our departed father.” He knew that these were not the 
views of those who contended against him at Synod ; he does not know, 
surely, that they are the views held by Dr. Helffenstein, but they “are 
believed,” by some parties unknown, to have been his. Nor is it ne- 
cessary that he should know, for he is not commissioned in his present 
position by the deceased, but by Synod. He knows what was there 
held, and with that he has now to do as ite delegate. 

It is true, there, might seem to be some impropriety in bringing this 
discussion before a new jury, and especially one composed in great 
part of mourners and sympathising friends; but we must remember 
that there is a generally accepted authority which says—‘ De gusti- 
bus non est disputandum.” With the taste of the matter, then, we 
must not quarrel. A commissioner must do his duty, without even 
consulting his own taste. 

But then how was this duty performed? To answer this question 
it is necessary to make three points: First, we must see how he re- 
—— the views of his opponents in Synod ; secondly, how he states 

is own views as differing from theirs; and thirdly, how he at last 
agrees with those who differ from him. Let it not, for a moment, be 
thought that these three things are contradictory in his mind. 
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1. What his opponents at Synod held is not directly stated ; but is 
to be gathered from intimations and deprecating terms and phrases. 
We may get the true canon of interpretation thus: The idea of the 
priestly element in the Christian ministry, which he opposes, is the 
one he regards as held by the other side. We must, therefore, care- 
fully note what he says the Christian ministry is not, then that is 
what his opponents hold that itis. For certainly, a Commissioner of 
Synod would not represent that body, or any part of it, by putting up 
a man of straw, and then fight that down! Thus, then, our way is 
clear. 

The Sermon had, of course, also to represent its text. This is 
found 1 Sam. iv., 13, where Eli, a high-priest—whose “great fault,” 
as Calmet informs us, “was his negligence, and his indulgence of his 
sons, who were sons of Belial’’—sat by the way-side trembling for the 
ark. The Sermon proposes, “ Amidst all the incidental diversities 
which the lives of these two patriarchs exhibit,” to trace the “ deeper 
analogies” between them. Eli “ was a priest.” The deceased “ was 
not, like Eli, a priest in the peculiar official sense of that title.” This 
is the first deeper analogy. The author’s opposers, therefore, hold that 
he was. “ There is no place under the Christian dispensation, and in 
the true Apostolic Gospel Church on earth, fora separate specific 
sacerdotal office. . . . . With the one great and perfect sacrifice 
of our Lord Jesus Christ upon the cross, all the functions of such a 
priesthood came to an end.” His Synodical opposers, therefore, hold 
that the functions of the Old Testament priesthood did not come to 
an end, when Christ made his offering once for all! ‘‘ His priesthood, 
in its peculiar propitiatory sense, like that of its significant prototype 
Melchisedee, allowed of no successors, as though His work of atone- 
ment had been left incomplete, and needed supplementary human 
sacerdotal aids.” His opposers, of course, hold that Christ’$ work of 
atonement was not made complete by Him, but must be supplemented ! 
He holds that Christ’s me of atonement was made complete by 
Him. “To assert or maintain the contrary,” as his opposers do, “in- 
volves an impious assumption, and casts a derogatory reflection upon 
the Divine sufficiency of His atonement.” Of this his opposers are 
guilty! ‘ Now, therefore, there remains nothing in the Church on 
earth, specifically belonging to the ancient office, for a human priest 
to do.” His opposers hold that what “ specifically belonged to the 
ancient office,” still remains for the Christian ministry to do—that is, 
they hold that the peculiar offerings of the ancient priesthood are still 
in place. This point he makes still clearer afterwards, when we are 
informed that, “although he (the deceased) was not, and discarded 
the thought of being, a priest, in a specific official sense, he was, in an- 
evangelical view, more than an Aaronic priest, or Levitical offerer of 
typical sacrifices.” His opposers hold that he was not! ‘ He might 
not be Z/i’s official successor ; but he was St. Paul’s.” His opponents 
hold that his ministry was not after St. Paul’s, but after Eli's! “ He 
might not boast of authority to offer sacrifices of bulls and goats, 
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whose blood could never take away sins, or make those who offer them 
perfect.” This must have at least startled even his sad audience, 
whose minds, we may well suppose, must have been somewhat in dan- 
ger, amid the solemnity of the occasion, of wandering on other sub- 
jects. Has it indeed come to this in our Reformed Church, they 
would say, that men “boast,” that they have “authority to offer the 
sacrifice of bulls and goats?” But can this be? Why not? Is not 
the preacher fighting some opponents who hold the views which he 
controverts? Has he not just been standing up in Synod against 
these views ; and has he not given us warning in the very beginning, 
that the reason why he feels fully justified at this first public oppor- 
tunity—even though it be at a funeral—to take up this matter is, 
that ‘the intrinsic importance of this point” pressed just at this very 
time, when the interest it has is “ intensified by some alarming recent 
manifestations.” He is evidently fighting some errorists; and who 
can they be but the ones, who hold views on this subject which “ in- 
volve an impious assumption.” 

To make it doubly clear to his afflicted audience, that his opponents 
in the discussion at Synod aim at nothing less than a restoration of 
the “ ancient office” of the “ the priesthood, in its peculiar propitia- 
tory sense,” he gives them the following, as the powerful closing ergo : 
“ How far, therefore, must the Gospel ministry of revonciliation be 
acknowledged to surpass the loftiest pretensions of the ancient Leviti- 


cal eager or of any modern imitation of it, in all the essential 


ualities and powers of its spiritual functions.” . Yet this kind of 
pel ministry it is, that the “alarming recent manifestations” are 
about to an by this “ ancient Levitical priesthood,” or at least 
some ‘modern imitation of it.” Ohe! jam satis! For one we 
go with —_ Commissioner on this point. We are decidedly op- 
posed to the restoration of the ancient Levitical priesthood, or any 
modern imitation of it. 

2. We come to the second point. How he states his views, as dif- 
fering from his opponents. Here the material is more scarce, and 
this point may be more briefly madexclear. This lack of data for 
positive views is easily explained. It is the duty of a controversialist 
to deny—to demolish the views, or supposed views of others; and it 
is especially easy to be conceived how a man so terribly pursued by 
“alarming recent manifestations,” as to make him “tremble for the 
ark”—even at a funeral—might be much confused in regard to his 
own views, or perhaps even forget whether he had any. Besides, it 
may sometimes perhaps be a comfort, even to mourners, to know sim- 
ply what they are not to believe. 

But Synod could certainly not be properly and fully represented, if 
the Commissioner did not at least hint at what is to be believed on the 
subject in hand. Let us see whether we cannot get some points. 
(Hear. “‘ In the sense in which all the members of the Christian Church 
are made kings and priests unto God, the minister of the New Testa- 
ment is indeed a priest.” In no sense different from other members 
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of the Church! That is a positive view, and clearly stated. But to 
make it plainer, he adds: “ He partakes of their common anointing, 
that so he may confess the name of Christ, and present himself a 
living sacrifice of thankfulness to Him.” This is undoubtedly true, 
just as the catechism has it. That the minister is also a member of 
the church is an old truth; but that the member is also a minister, is 
new. But we are distincly told that this is so. He has, in fact, 
nothing in this respect, different from other members. In the service 
of the sanctuary, though “ he leads and directs the people in these 
common acts of worship,” yet it is only because “as a member he is 
permitted to participate” in their “ common priesthood.” But the 
reader must have the benefit of this precious passage entire. “ In the 
sense, therefore, also in which there is in the Church an altar, on 
which sacrifices of gratitude and praise are to be continually offered 
unto God through Jesus Christ, he presents himself statedly with the 
congregation of the Lord before such an altar, and offers with peni- 
tential humility and joyful faith such sacrifices. Nay, he leads and 
directs the people in these common acts of worship and thankfulness. 
But not as separate and distinct from them by virtue of any official 
sacerdotal prerogatives ; not as filling a specific priesthood, beyond and 
above that of the Holy Catholic Church, of which he is a member, 
and in whose common priesthood he is permitted to participate.” 

For a long time we could not imagine what the author could mean 
by the singular phrase, “ beyond and above the holy Catholic Church,” 
but at length we saw it. The “holy Catholic Church” is the mem- 
bers. The meaning then is, that the minister is not to be regarded 
‘‘as filling a specific priesthood” above and beyond what belongs to all 
the members, ‘‘in whose common priesthood he is permitted to par- 
ticipate.” This also agrees with the passage before quoted, that “the 
minister of the New Testament is, indced, a priest,” but only “in the 
sense in which all the members of the Christian Church” are priests. 
If this is not a plain and positive denial of the Divine authority of 
ministerial ordination in the Church, as setting apart and divinely 
commissioning an order of men for the special ministry of God’s 
house, what is it? We are sure, that the author of this sermon will 
earnestly deprecate the idea of his holding such views. We have only 
to do with what he here publicly teaches; and we see here to what 
miserable shifts he allows himself to be driven to maintain false 
premises. Why does he take this extreme and untenable ground? 
Not that he may demolish the Levitical priesthood and the ancient 
Jewish idea of sacrifices, which he ridiculously persists in charging 
upon his brethren; for he knows well enough how that man of straw 
can readily be brought down by the very view of the ministry which 
those hold whom he fights; but he takes this extreme ground because 
he knows equally well, that the view of the ministry, which regards it 
as a truly divinely instituted office, which in its very nature is a min- 
istry of God, mediating between God and men, as the stewardship of 
God’s mysteries, as these are graciously at hand and administered in 
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the Holy Sacraments—that such a ministry, which has in it the pro- 
phetic, priestly, and kingly functions, as these were typical in the Old 
but fulfilled in the New Testament—he knows, we say that such a 
view of the ministry cannot be set aside except by a denial, that there 
is a ministry, in any sense at all, except “in the sense in which all the 
members of the Church” have it. This ground he, therefore, fears not 
boldly to take. 

3. We have yet to show how he at last agrees with those who differ 
from him. How can this be? We freely confess we hardly know how 
it can be; but we know it can be because it actually is so. The docu- 
ment speaks for itself. Hear: 

“He (the deceased) filled an office invested in its moral and spiritual 
character, with deeper and higher significance, (than the Aaronic 
priesthood,) and through which, by its peculiar functions, that grace 
which bringeth salvation reached out upon the world with far greater 
power and influence.” Here we are informed, that the ministry is an 
office of a character above the priesthood of Aaron; which Aaronic 
office, the priesthood certainly did not hold in common with unordained 
members of the Jewish Church; nor can it be said that members of 
the Christian Church are in office. We are farther told, that this office 
has “peculiar functions.” What functions has the Christian ministry 
above “a member, in whose common priesthood he is permitted to 
participate,” if his office does not invest him with an authority above 
those who are simply members of the Church? And what is there 
“ peculiar” about these functions, if it be not something which belongs 
not toa member of the Church? We are farther told, that “through” 
this office, “by its peculiar functions, that grace which bringeth salva- 
tion” reaches out upon the world. If this is not mediation between 
God and men through men invested with office, and by the peculiar 
functions of that office, what is? If that which is peculiar in this 
office and its functions is not the grace-bearing authority to preach the 
gospel, and the power of administering the sacraments, which mem- 
bers of the Church are not authorized to do for themselves, what is the 
peculiarity? If this is not a peculiarity of the office, then any mem- 
ber, “in whose common priesthood he is permitted to participate,” may 
baptize and administer the Holy Supper as well as he. It is this very 
peculiarity of this mediating office, which those, whom this author here 
truly “represents,” hold to be a most solemn and sacred prerogative of 
the Christian ministry. Nothing less, and nothing more, but only and 
road this. Here, then, the Commissioner at last “represents the 

y”’ which authorized him to go in its name. “All is well that 
ends well.” 

The “alarming recent manifestations,” with which the sermon be- 
gins, haunted the representative of Synod more or less to the end of 
his sermon. Some feeble half depressed “tremblings for the ark,” 
attack him occasionally all along; but near the end he is once more 
violently siezed, and the trembling rises into a shudder. It is occa- 
sioned by a strange and alarming vision “of distress and apprehension 
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for the safety and prosperity of the Church,” from “the rise and 
spread of that system of doctrine and church-life distinctively known 
as Mercersburg Theology,” passing before his mental eye. This ill- 
boding Raven “from the night’s Plutonian shore,” puts his “ beak 
into his heart,” and “casts its form” upon the funeral floor; and he 
is sure that “trembling for the ark must continue till the issue of 
the conflict is reached.” 

Our notice of this Funeral Sermon, having already grown beyond 
the length designed, we take no further notice of the assertion on page 
21, that “the rise and spread of that system of doctrine and church- 
life distinctively known as Mercersburg Theology,” was to Dr. Helf- 
fenstein in his later years a “cause of distress and apprehension for 
the safety and prosperity of his Church,” except to recall to the rea- 
der’s mind our own assertion made at the beginning of this notice, that, 
at the Tercentenary Convention at Reading in 1864, he was full of joy, 
amounting to positive enthusiasm, at this very movement as it then 
flowered and fruited in the results of that grand occasion. We not 
only assert that he then approved of “the spread of that system of 
doctrine,” but that he positively, unequivocally, plainly, and directly 
disowned and condemned the old Berg and Co. opposition to it, and 
he did all this with all that feeling of sadness, which must ever be 
natural to an aged father, whose convictions compel him to perform 
duty, when he dare even not “confer with flesh and blood!” This we 
assert and one assertion is as good as another, other things being 
equal. Whether these other things are equal or not, our readers 
alone have a right to decide. But we must say, that it seems to us 
weak—if nothing worse—to attempt to take up Dr. Helffenstein by 
the side of his own grave, where he can answer no more, and set him 
over against views held by the Synod of the Church which Dr. Helf- 
fenstein loved, and which it has over and over endorsed, and never a 
single time disowned—and to do this in the face of his love for the 
Church, and her institutions exhibited to the last by his bequests, 
among which is one of $500 for Beneficiary Education, that is, the 
education of young men in the very institutions in which he knew 
“that system of doctrine distinctively known as Mercersburg The- 
ology,” is taught, and which views, we are told, he had made his 
“careful study”— it seems to us weak, we say, in the face of all this 
substantial testimony of his own acts looking all the other way, to 
claim him for the other side, on a mere wavering assertion made here, 
and especially in the first part of his sermon, which even the author 
himself disowns in fact by putting it in this form: “The views ad- 
vanced are believed to have been those of our departed Father!” 
Has this any more weight than the words of her who goeth about the 
streets carrying startling news, which she prefaces always, and only 
with the indefinite: “ They say!” 





